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Germany’s Refugees 


& THE RECEPTION CENTRES for refugees in West 
Berlin are overcrowded again. While the Germans them- 
selves, long hardened to this sort of news, barely take notice 
of it, the attention in other western countries is again at- 
tracted to the plight of these social fragments, broken by 
force or terror from their places in the social structure where 
they belong 

Western Germany, together with the Benelux countries, 
with which she has much in common, has made such a start 
ling economic recovery that the casual reader of the news- 
paper, thinking of a distant country as something of one 
piece, will find himself in a skeptical frame of mind when 
confronted with human distress of such magnitude as that of 
the refugees in central Europe 

Of the people swept from their homes, their cities, their 
villages, their farms in the eastern part of central Europe, it 
is estimated that over 2 millions perished and that rough), 
4'4 millions found permanent shelter in the Soviet zone oi 
Germany while the rest directly and indirectly made and 
are still making their way to western Germany and to a 
lesser degree to Austria. According to the last census there 
are altogether 9.6 million refugees in the Bonn republic, of 
whom 7.9 millions are expellees from east of the Oder-Neisse 
line and from Czechoslovakia, 1.5 millions are regularly ad- 
mitted refugees from the Soviet zone and 200,000 are non- 
German refugees from the east. For Austria no exact data 
are available, but it is almost certain that the figure in- 
cluding the more recent refugees from Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia is well above 400,000. Comparing the 
number of refugees to the total population of these two coun- 
tries it is seen that in Austria every seventeenth person is a 
refugee, in western Germany every fifth, 

Neither country could have dealt with this human flood 
unaided. At first it was relief from abroad which prevented a 
disaster, but since the currency reform in the western zones 
in 1948——a turning point in many ways—it was the startling 
economic come-back of the newly created Bonn republic 
which made at least a partial solution possible. 


With all refugees the first and most obvious need is shel- 
ter. This was all the more urgent when the gigantic trek 
began, because well over two million dwellings, or 21 per 
cent, had been totally destroyed, mostly in the cities. Con- 
sequently the flow of incoming refugees was directed as soon 
as possible to the rural areas in the north and to Bavaria in 


the south, while the French zone in the west was barred to 
these newcomers for a long time. As a result the percentage 
of refugees in Schleswig-Holstein in the north is in the neigh- 
borhood of 33 per cent, while in Bavaria it is roughly 25 
per cent. In some villages they came to be the majority. This 
distribution almost at once proved to be economically un- 
sound: where the refugees were there was no work and where 
there was a keen demand for labor there were no refugees 
and no possible accommodation for them. In spite of heroic 
efforts on the part of the government to provide more hous- 
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ing in the industrial centres the need for resettlement is still 
the most urgent problem. The chief limiting factor is the 
lack of capital in the economy of the young republic. How- 
ever free this economy may be elsewhere, there cannot be 
much free enterprise in the building industry as long as 
there is such an imperative need for more housing. The 
government has put heavy burdens on free building, i.e 
housing produced by private capital alone which can be 
rented to anyone on the open market. Of the annual total 
of about 350,000 newly built dwellings only 80,000 are free, 
the rest are subsidized and hence have to conform to elabor- 
ate regulations fixing maximum rentals (computed per 
square metre) and minimum ratios of preferred tenants. In 
this way the refugees are heavily favored—even over the 
bombed-out natives——in rentals as well as in eligibility. In 
addition air-raid shelters above and below the ground have 
been reconditioned, barracks and temporary structures have 
been pressed into service and half destroyed buildings have 
been patched up to meet the emergency. An attempt is made 
to keep moving the refugees in the mass shelters from the 
poorer ones to the better ones for the sake of morale as well 
as for the purpose of making room for the newcomers. In 
spite of much progress, the job to be done yet by far exceeds 
what has been accomplished. The refugees still figure con- 
spicuously among the unemployed: 52 per cent of all un- 
employment benefits go to them and of the permanently un- 
employed 51 per cent are refugees (as compared with their 
ratio of 21 per cent of the total population.) 


The social structure of these uprooted people is of ne- 
cessity quite different from that of the others. At home 
there were 35 per cent self-employed among them, today 
there are ony 7 per cent, the rest being rated as wage earners 


A large number among them have lost their old footing 
and only the younger ones among these have a chance of re- 
covering it. It is estimated that at present about one-third 
of them have found employment in something like their 
line--usually with substantial losses in rank or seniority or 
independence, while the rest are in subsistence jobs or un- 
employed. To reduce the number of these the government 
is organizing retraining programs. On the other hand there 
are a few who are doing better now, after having been forced 
out of their own grooves, In this respect the picture varies 
a great deal from occupation to occupation. The most in 
tractable problems among them all so far have arisen in two 
occupations, university professors and farmers, especially the 
prosperous ones who find it hard to swallow their pride and 
adapt themselves to their new poverty. The plight of the 
academic men has several roots, while that of farmers has 
to do with differences in the rural economy and the sizes 
of farms at home and in western Germany. Efforts have been 
made to resettle them on smaller plots, but there is little 
land available in the west—the large estates are mostly in 
the east. In other cases a way out could be found by encour- 
aging marriages between eligible younger refugees and war 
widows owning farms, Attempts to fit the others for some 
trade have not met with much success largely because these 
farmers are as conservative as any and cling to their tra- 
ditional way of life with a deep-rooted loyalty. To give up 
farming in their eyes would be treason depriving them of 
their own self-respect. Nor are they fit, owing to their vil- 
lage folkways, to take orders from others. Their very virtues 
have turned into handicaps. They tend to become bitter or 
despondent and are a part of the hard core of the whole 
problem 


In the meantime the children of these transplanted mil- 
lions are growing up and are striking natural roots in the new 
soil and patterns of assimilation are repeated which are more 
familiar in America than in Europe. 
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Viewing the situation as a whole it would be mistaken, 
however, to think of the refugees only as a charge upon the 
western economy. They have already made substantial con- 
tributions to it and will do so even more in the future: 
they have added to the labor force, brought new skills, 
started new industries in many places and by their com- 
petition have stimulated new ideas, but in spite of all this 
it is easy to see that the refugee problem, barely manage- 
able in prosperity, might present an ugly challenge in a lean 
phase. - 





 Elltorial. 


Of Weeks ... and Books 


One of the typical gimmicks of this commercialized age is 
to seize upon a week and clamp a label on it. Canada hasn’t 
caught the fever to quite the same extent as the States 
where there are over one hundred and fifty designated 
weeks each year dedicated to such worthy purposes as being 
kind to puppy dogs and buying more doughnuts. There is 
National Potato Chip Week and National Fur Care Week, 
Sew and Save Week, and Sunday School Week, National 
Crochet Week and National Smile Week—to pick half a 
dozen at random. 

In general, we feel that such copy writers’ field weeks are 
merely another face of the gargoyle that has turned Christ- 
mas into a three months’ buying spree. But just as there 
is some good in Christmas in spite of the ad men, so is there 
an occasional week that we think merits support. Perhaps 
the largest chink in our armor is National Book Week. We 
think books are a good thing, and we approve of anything 
(well—practically anything!) that will get people to buy 
more books—and read them. So we are glad to beat our 
little drum in the parade to promote Book Week in Canada, 
which will be celebrated from March 14 to 21. It is sponsored 
by the Canadian Authors’ Association and La Société des 
Ecrivains Canadiens, in co-operation with the Publishers’ 
Branch of the Toronto Board of Trade, the Canadian Retail 
Booksellers’ Association, the Book Promotion and Editorial 
Club, and the Canadian Library Association. 








The Canadian Forum is interested in receiving 
articles om public affairs, science, art, and literature, 
especially in the newer developments of those aspects 
of life im this country. 
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According to the brief of the sponsors, Book Week in 
Canada is being held for the two-fold purpose of (a) pro- 
moting books and increasing the size of the regular reading 
public in Canada, and (b) publicizing the works of Canadian 
authors and drawing the attention of the public at large to 
some of their problems, and their methods of working. 

We have no doubt that the publicity surrounding Book 
Week will help to increase the sale of books—for that week 
at least. That will be all to the good—but a more lasting 
way to promote books in Canada would be to persuade the 
Canadian government to abolish all taxes on them, as re- 
quested by UNESCO. If you want to write to the government 
about this, you'll find the necessary information in an edi- 
torial called ‘“Penalizing Literature” that appeared in The 
Canadian Forum in July, 1952. And while we’re on the 
subject—this is a good time to let you know that next month 
we'll be printing an article on the problems of publishing in 
Canada. [Since the above was put in type, the new budget 
has removed the 10% sales tax on books. | 


Hurrah (a Little) for 
Free Enterprise 


Many people have noticed the curious lack of enthusiasm 
shown by Canadian business men for free enterprise. Of 
course, they put out a good many pamphlets about “Canada 
Unlimited” extolling the virtues of risk and competition. But 
what they do about it is something else. 

Take the banks, for example. 

Every year just about Ground Hog Day all the banks pub- 
lish full-page annual reports in our newspapers. These re- 
ports vary a little here and there, but all of them make the 
same main points: that the Canadian Banking System is the 
best of this and all possible worlds, that competition is a 
splendid thing, that new investments and new enterprises 
are what build a great nation, that Canada needs many new 
immigrants and new investments. 

Some Dutch business men, new to Canadian ways and tak- 
ing this all very seriously, decided to establish a bank here, 
to be named Mercantile Bank of Canada. When their appli- 
cation for incorporation was considered the presidents of our 
four great Canadian banks were on hand. But not to welcome 
newcomers to Canada, new investments, or new colleagues. 
No, to ask the Senate Committee on Banking to refuse its 
approval. 

The four presidents were in full accord about the soundness 
of Canadian banking. But, they said, the newcomer doesn’t 
have enough capital. Besides a new bank might prove to be 
injurious, “might skim off the cream of the business.” Mr. 
Muir, of the Royal Bank, urged prudence and caution. Mr. 
Enman, of the Bank of Nova Scotia, said that no business 
was more competitive than banking and that “profits were 
very modest.”’ Graham Towers, Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, did not seem to be too much moved by the plight 
of Canadian banks, and referring to competition said, “The 
league isn’t nearly as tough as it is in the cloak and suit 
trade.” He urged the Senate Committee to grant the charter 
and later the Committee voted in favor 16-4. 

Now this attempt to keep out a competitor and a foreigner 
may be innocent enough. But what about new investment, 
and the development of Canadian resources? People are be- 
ginning to wonder about the high percentage of American 
and other foreign capital in exploiting industries like iron 
and oil. Several Junior Chambers of Commerce have asked 
questions like: Is all risk capital to come from foreign 
sources and will a!l Canadian capital be concentrated in ‘safe 
enterprises?’ If so, how will Canada exercise control over 
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vast sections of her economic life? And is it the best way for 
a new, vigorous, comparatively rich country to be opened up? 

Not so long ago John Bassett, president and managing 
director of Montreal Gazette, often regarded as spokesman 
of business, was addressing graduates of a high school. “Let 
us recapture the splendid spirit of our pioneer forefathers 
who by courage and hard work made this wilderness blos- 
som like the rose,” he told them. Then he had some advice 
for these young people: “Do some adventuring, gamble a 
little with your future, live somewhat dangerously, or, in 
other words, take a chance...” Like the banks. 


O Toronto the Generous, O Toronto the Good 


Toronto, an extraordinarily prosperous city of almost a 
million souls, has given fifteen hundred dollars for flood relief 
in Europe. 

New Zealand, a moderately prosperous country of little 
over two million human beings, is reported to have given 
three hundred thousand pounds (about nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars) for the same purpose. 

Comparisons, as they say, are odious. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 

Vor. 8, No. 90, Marcu, 1928, The Canadian Forum 

The exhibition of Canadian Paintings by the Group of 
Seven, now on view at the Art Gallery of Toronto, is a 
notable event. Ten years ago it would have been the occasion 
of noisy controversy with the strident notes of excessive 
ridicule and excessive praise floating over a whirlpool of 
gruffer, inarticulate noises. Today the extremes are less in 
evidence, we can forget them and examine this modern work 
with greater detachment and perhaps with greater pleasure. 
Compared with previous exhibitions by these artists the pre- 
sent one is very comprehensive; in addition to the “seven” 
there are nineteen invited contributors, including several 
frem Montreal. Moreover there hang in the corridor water- 
colors by Morrice and oil sketches by Tom Thomson, so that 
it can fairly be said that we have here a family gathering, 
with Morrice presiding as a sort of grandfather by acclama- 
tion, Tom Thomson sitting a little apart in an avuncular 
attitude, the paternal “seven” occupying the centre of the 
assembly, and their sons and daughters, prodigal or other- 
wise, filling the gaps... . 


Letter from Paris 


Laure Riése 


& WHAT IS NEW in Paris 1953, gray, cold, wrapped in 
fog? The great topic of conversation which by far exceeds 
the talks about the military budget to be allocated any day, 
the fluctuations of the government, the literary life, is the 
grippe. In fact, in order to be fashionable you must have it 
and treat it with care and deference. It spares none of the 
great minds, in fact it takes great pleasure in attacking them 
and it has become the highlight of the ‘“chansonniers.”’ What 
a delightful rhyme it makes for a new song. Duhamel, just 
returned from a mission in Japan to solidify the Franco- 
Japanese ties speaks from his bed with an imperceptible 
voice. Jules Romains has been able to see the premiére at the 
Odeon of his Le Trouhadec, but soon took to his bed and 
will go to the Orient in the near future to benefit from the 
sun and possibly bring back a new dramatic thesis. The 
setting and the satire of his play are a huge success. The 
stars of the Opera must give up singing for gargling. The 
dancers of the cast of Katherine Dunham are replaced. 
Paintérs of renown artistically put drops in their noses. In 
the play L’Heure Elblouissant the actress, Jeanne 
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Moreau, reveals herself a heroine by playing two parts at the 
same time while her partner is in bed with the grippe. Night 
clubs have lost a great deal of their clientéle and thought for 
a while of closing. In the Sorbonne, professors and students 
sneeze and cough. At the Ritz, the ‘“mondaines,” accom- 
panied by their poodles take hot grogs instead of tea. Charles 
de Gaulle, always different, underwent an operation for his 
eyes and now wears green spectacles. He will soon go to 
Africa for a rest. Paris's dull sky might be better for his eyes! 
But, despite the ravages of the grippe, life goes on 
rhe Pinay regime, greatly regretted by many people, has 
been replaced by the Réne Mayer government, not very 
different, but giving to the outside world, which does not 
understand that the parliamentary machine remains stable, a 
feeling of unrest. In the ministry of foreign affairs Georges 
sidault has replaced Robert Schuman but like his pre- 
decessor will continue to work for all the pools and for the 
creation of a European army. In fact he will strengthen all 
the decisions taken by Schuman. They belong to the same 
party and have many ties in common. A more delicate 
problem to d is Franco-American relations. John 
Foster Dulles assures France of her greatness in all his 
peeches but expresses his impatience at her inability to form 
i United Europe. Little does he realize, coming from a new 
intry, the centuries old obstacles to be surmounted 
One of the most brilliant events of the month was the 
of Andre Francois-Poncet, former Ambassador 
the French Academy He replac es Marshal 
seat had remained empty since his death. As 
1) demands, the new “Immortal” has to eulogize his 
All intellectual Paris was there and all those 
ild get invitations. Everyone wanted to hear what 
Petain’s post mortem would be. With diplomacy, 


impartiality and frankness, Frangois-Poncet exposed 


one side the hero of Verdun, on the other the 
who, wanting to spare many disasters to France 
mnger a lighter but became a prisoner to an antinomy 
ue and went from abdication to capitulation and 
ibnegation. People had come to listen to the diplomat 
ipprehension but could only applaud a man who traced 
nee at her most tragic hour with Pétain often 

ind in 1944 opening the way for De Gaulle. 
we literary men have been chosen to sit under 
d Gregh, the poet, the historian Gaxotte, 
| eV Afireporx 
Canada. With speeches and pomp they 

mong the Immot 

feline, neo-romantic writer, celebrated 
her eightieth theta A special numl of the Figaro 
Lattcrame was dedicated to her and she deserves it. Not only 
ha e charmed several generations by her brilliant pen, 
but she the president of the Goncourt Academy. Would it 
not has en a wonderful gesture, if the French Academy 
had received her? Has she not played a tremendous part in 
all our lives by probing deeply into the human soul? But 


who presided over the 


alas severe rules laid down by Richelieu still prejudice 
against the weaker sex and no woman has yet been able to 
wear the bicorn and the green suit 

Jerome Tharaud, one of France's well known novelists has 
gone to rest in the cemetary of Montparnasse where he 
rejoins bis brother Jean, with whom he wrote so many books 
The archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Feltin, has returned 
from Rome a Cardinal and as such celebrated last Sunday 
his first great mass at Notre Dame. The Figaro has started 
a competition in which one must detect errors in a given 
article dealing with all sorts of specialized subjects and has 
sent off both the elegant and poor classes into the libraries 
Buried in encyclopedias and dictionaries, all want to win a 
car 
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And so life goes on under the cold, gray skies of Paris 
with all of a sudden, but for one day only, a breath of spring. 
The chestnut vendors lose their clientéle and in all corners 
the flower vendors offer a mass of color: lilacs, delicate and 
frail, yellow mimosas, tulips and carnations, everyone buys 
a bouquet of violets. The spring has been here for a fleeting 
moment. Now winter returns, the children go back to 
their long trousers, the old women to their shawls and the 
elegant to her fur coat. Such is Paris. 


“Face Saving” in Korea 


William James Hall 


® WHILE HE WAS a medical missionary in Kotea my 
father co-operated in a practice which, though it was repug- 
nant to many westerners, often afforded the only happy solu- 
tion to an otherwise insoluble problem. I recall one of these 
situations quite vividly when father was having difficulties 
with a Korean doctor who had turned out to be quite un- 
suited for his work. Western practice would have been simply 
to give the man a month’s salary in advance and his notice 
of dismissal. But if my father had done this, not only would 
the Korean doctor have considered himself disgraced for life, 
but his family would have been under the burden of remov- 
ing that stain from their name in a way that would have been 
decidedly unpleasant for my father. Did that mean it would 
be impossible to dismiss the incompetent doctor? Not at 
all! Korean custom provides quite adequately for such even- 
tualities. Instead of announcing to the doctor ‘You're fired!” 
or inquiring “Wouldn't you be happier in another situation?” 
father invited him to a Korean “tajup” (a feast of honor). 
At this “tajup” father and the other members of the staff 
delivered fulsome eulogies praising the services and char- 
acter of the departing incompetent and then showered gifts 
upon him. After the feast was over the doctor rose and spoke 
on how overwhelmed he was at leaving the sanitarium and 
that he would never forget my father and the many other 
kind friends he had left behind. In this way both my 
father’s aim of dismissal had been accomplished and the doc- 
tor with his relatives could beat a graceful retreat. Or to 
put it another way, the Korean doctor had “saved face.” 

But it is in the field of international diplomacy that this 
practice of “saving face” achieves its most splendid applica- 
tion. Ina rare stroke of diplomatic genius the United States 
agreed to allow the Japanese to retain their Emperor, who 
is not only the head of the Japanese state, but also the head of 
the Shinto religion. With the person of their Emperor now 
inviolate the Japanese nation was able to “save face” even 
amidst defeat, and the U.S. and her allies were able to pro- 
ceed with one of the most unhampered occupations in 
history. It would not have been pleasant to contemplate, 
however, the fate of thousands of Japanese and our own 
soldiers had we been obliged to fight for the Japanese islands 
inch by inch merely for the dubious pleasure of seeing Hiro- 
hito hanged with Tojo. It is too bad that the anthropologists 
who suggested this “face-saving” move are no longer advis- 
ing the United States Government. They might well have 
some illuminating comments to make about the possibilities 
of “face-saving” at Panmunjon. They would in all prob- 
ability diagnose the deadlock as a matter of two head-on 
policies of prestige. 

One of the classical rules of diplomacy and warfare is that 
in the absence of decisive victory always leave open to the 
opponent an avenue of retreat. We have ignored this rule in 
Korea and hence the impasse at Panmunjon. 

In Foreien Affairs, 1948, the U.S. State Department’s 
George F. Kennan wrote: “While the Kremlin is basically 
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flexible in its reaction to political realities it by no means is 
unanswerable to considerations of prestige. Like almost any 
other government it can be placed by tactless and threatening 
gestures in a position where it-cannot afford to yield even 
thouch this might be dictated by a sense of realism 
(Italics mine). It is a sine qua non of successful dealing with 
Russia that the foreign government in question should re- 
main at all times cool and collected and that demands on 
Russian policy should be put forward in such a manner as to 
leave the way open for a compliance not detrimental to 
Russian prestige.” 

Superficially our armistice terms presented to the Com 
munists would appear to be the very model of magnanimity 
and the Communist refusal to accept the Indian P.O.W. ex 
change plan a calculated, if not churlish, disavowal. But 
upon closer inspection this interpretation breaks down. There 
is little doubt that nearly half—perhaps more than half 
of the 120,000 Communist P.O.W.’s do not want to go 
home. It would be acutely embarrassing for the Commun- 
ists to have to witness a public demonstration of the un- 
popularity of their “utopia” by their own soldiery. Yet this 
is essentially what the Indian proposal would force them to 
do if the P.O.W.’s were permitted freely to choose their home- 
land in a neutral zone. Either the UN must abandon such a 
scheme of exchange or make it possible for the Communists 
to hide this staggering blow to their prestige. 


For humanitarian reasons alone we cannot abandon our 
stand on the voluntary repatriation of P.O.W.’s. That means 
we must find a solution which will permit the Communists to 

save face’ and which will at the same time not sacrifice our 
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own strategic, political and moral position. Such a solution is 
not so difficult to find as it would first appear. For a long 
time the Communists have been tirelessly trumpeting (chiefly 
for the benefit of home consumption) that South Korea at- 
tacked North Korea on the twentieth of June, 1950. We, of 
course, know better, but it is quite conceivable that most 
Communists, and many millions of the people they rule, 
actually believe that the North Koreans were attacked first 
and have ever since been just trying to protect their home- 
land. We can for once take advantage of that belief, even 
though it is a false one. By proposing to withdraw the UN 
forces to the 38th parallel in return for the Communists’ 
acceptance of the voluntary repatriation of prisoners of 
war, the North Koreans and the Chinese can cover up in 
large measure the unpalatable fact that many of their own 
don’t want to come home. They can do this by saying, (1) 
they have successfully protected their homeland from the 
invader and (2) that they are such great lovers of peace 
that they are willing to sacrifice the thousands that did not 
return from the merciless clutches of the enemy. Thus the 
UN withdrawal of a few miles to the 38th parallel would 
provide the Communists with a psychological avenue of 
retreat 

The most formidable objections to this proposal would 
not come from the Chinese Communists (who are probably 
as frightened of recent developments in the U.S. as most 
thinking Canadians are) but from the U.S. which also has 
its “face to save.” The U.S. does not appear to have aban- 
doned its determination to “punish” the aggressor and 
unite’ Korea—policies, by the way, which are distinctly 
of U.S. rather than UN origin. One probable U.S. objection 
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can quickly be dealt with: namely the argument that with 
drawal to the 38th parallel would imperil the defence of 
south Korea. Actually the shift of the boundary lines to 
parallel 38 would confer upon the Communists only a very 
minor military advantage. That the UN will actively sup 
port the Republic of Korea, if attacked, is the point that has 
been established, and it is most unlikely that the Communists 
would renew their offensive in Korea after a settlement 
unless the move were part of a general war started elsewhere 


The other argument that we must “punish” the Commun 
ists and seek to ‘unify’ Korea by force of arms is a prestige 
problem of no mean magnitude. The only way to counter 
act this mood is to patienty point out to our neighbors that 
if they insist on hearing the Chinese Communists say 

uncle” the ‘uncle’ to appear will be “Uncle Joe.” The Sino 
Soviet Treaty of 1950 provides for Soviet intervention in the 
event that China is attacked and there is no reason why 
China shouldn't call upon her “Big Brother” if the U.S 
should unilaterally decide to bomb Manchuria or use nuclear 
weapons 

In fact it is precisely because Korea is the potential powder 
keg of World War III that it is vital that its fuse be snuffed 
out. Originally Korea furnished a magnificent opportunity 
for the United Nations to triumphantly demonstrate the prin- 
ciple of collective security and international impartiality 
Here was a chance for the UN to prove to the world that it 
was capable of rising above the level of the national policy 
of a dominant power and capable of impartially checking 
aggression from any quarter. When an international military 
conflict occurs it is the duty of the UN to restore the status 
quo ante bellum without prejudging any side and to bring 
the disputants around the conference table. If it is true that 
the North Korean armies committed an act of aggression by 
crossing the 38th parallel into South Korea it is equally true 
that the UN forces did the same when they crossed the 38th 
parallel into North Korea. It was surely not the function of 
the UN as the keeper of the peace to destroy one of the 
parties to the dispute! The UN’s function was to settle the 
dispute after the invaders had left South Korean territory 
no more, no less than that. The UN was hardly expected to 
become an agent of U.S. policy in Asia any more than it was 
to become an instrument of Soviet policy. If the UN had 
followed the advice of the majority before it was bludgeoned 
into line, the “limited police, action” would not only have 
gained immense prestige for the UN but would have greatly 
strengthened the cause of collective security by ending the 
war in Korea 


But the United States was not satisfied to pursue such a 
policy. Believing herself to be, like all the great powers of 
history, the “first among equals” and with a gradually in- 
creasing emphasis upon the “first’’ she effectively under- 
mined the concept of collective security and then proceeded 
to destroy it by using rather than working with her friends in 
the UN. First of all President Truman announced unilaterally 
U.S. intervention in Korea although a few hours later the UN 
Security Council was to call upon all UN members to 
aid the Republic of Korea. Nevertheless the wuilateral 
intervention of the U.S. in Korea made it plain to the other 
members of the UN that whatever the UN Security Council 
decided to do about Korea, the U.S. had already made up 
its mind and had taken the law into its own hands. But 
there was more to come, On July 7, 1950, the Security Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution which recommended “that all mem- 
bers make such forces and other assistance available to a 
Unified Command under the United States.”’. The resolution 
went on to request the United States Government to desig 
nate a Commander for these forces. The effect of this and 
similar resolutions was to remove from the UN to the govern- 
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ment of the United States the sole responsibility for military 
operations against the North Koreans. Unhappily for the 
UN, as well as for Canada, Mr. Pearson also took the view 
that the UN Security Council resolutions not only covered 
military operations but also the truce negotiations. As a re- 
sult of this flabbiness in making our own point of view known 
many Canadians, as well as Americans, are being led to 
believe that it is perfectly fitting and proper for the nego- 
tiations at Panmunjon to be carried on by American officers 
following a U.S. policy. To make matters even worse these 
American officers are men whose training and temperament 
militate against any successful negotiations with the Com- 
munists, 


It is not unreasonable that the U.S. should have a major 
share in directing the military operations in Korea, and it is 
not unwarranted for the U.S. to have its own generals com- 
mand the UN forces. What is astonishing, and what is 
greatly weakening the principle of collective security, is that 
the U.S. Government is acting as the de facto UN agent in 
Korea, As a result it is not surprising that the U.S. has suc- 
cessively called the turns on UN policy-making in Korea. 

At the outset of the Korean conflict the smaller powers in 
the UN, including Canada, showed too much inclination to 
cheer the UN action and too little disposition to give the 
Korean action their substantial support while it still remained 
a limited police action, Although the Canadian Government 
originally planned to send a division to Korea, this division 
soon melted down to a brigade; Denmark sent a nurse or two 
and others still merely their good wishes and a small cheque. 
If Canada and the other small powers are to have a voice 
in the policy-making of the Korean war it is only fair that 
we incur a larger share of its military burdens. If even the 
Commonwealth at the outset had been willing to take on its 
fair and proportionate share in Korea, our voice would not 
only have been heeded but the UN as a whole would have 
been strengthened. 

It is perhaps not {oo much to say that the U.S. has 
moved from a position of leadership in UN affairs over to a 
position of dominance more by the default of the smaller 
powers than by the design of its own leaders. Yet for the 
sake of the permanence of collective security, and as an 
insurance against the development of a policy of great power 
dominance in the UN, it is the duty of smaller states to be 
on guard against attempts by great powers like the U.S. and 
the U.S.S_R. to make use of the UN as a disguise for their 
own national policies. The UN needs to be guarded against 
becoming subordinated to the interests of any single nation 
if it is to survive. The breakdown of the Greek Delian Con- 
federacy, after Athens shifted from a role of leadership to 
a role of dominance, affords a useful historic parallel for the 
very similar danger that is facing the UN. 

The crossing of the 38th parallel in Korea was a political 
decision rather than a military one, and it was to change the 
whole complexion of the UN action in Korea from a limited 
police action (a policy favored by the UN majority) to a cru- 
sade of Korean unification (a U.S. policy). The writer recalls 
listening early in August, 1950, to Admiral Chester Nimitz, 
then UN negotiator on the Kashmir question, give an in- 
formal talk to a group of Annapolis cadets who were visiting 
the UN headquarters at Lake Success. He outlined then very 
clearly what was to be U.S. policy in Korea—the policy of 
“punishment” and “unification.” I remember being greatly 
disturbed at the time by this speech and then my disturbance 
grew into acute anxiety when I saw that no one else was will- 
ing to understand the full implications for the UN of Admiral 
Nimitz’s remarks. Very soon thereafter U.S. policy began to 
emerge in the UN and soon became identified with UN 
policy. Unfortunately the Communists are not the only ones 
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who are skilled in the art of using innocent organizations.as 
a blind for their policies. The U.S. had come to dominate the 
UN in much the same way that Athens came to dominate the 
Delian Confederacy. 


The real irony here is that the U.S. in its attempt to 
dominate UN policy is not even serving her own national 
interest. By huffily refusing the advice of her less powerful 
friends she has created singlehandedly a running sore in 
Korea rather than making out of Korea a triumphant ex- 
ample of collective security. 

It may seem from the foregoing that I have given a rather 
harsh criticism of U.S. policy. Actually U.S. behavior is 
not surprising, for she is behaving like a great power and 
she is bound to act in what she rightly or wrongly conceives 
to be her own best interests. We in Canada, however, should 
recognize that, remembering that the more closely we bind 
ourselves to the U.S. the less influence we will have with her. 
Canadian policy, however, does not have to rest upon sheer 
negativism. Our diplomats might well ask for, and get, a 
Canadian negotiator at Panmunion, provided Canada would 
increase its Korea force from its present brigade strength to 
that of a full division. By accepting a fuller responsibility in 
Korea we may get the chance to get through a sensible policy 
instead of being reduced, as we are at present, to the role of 
merely wringing our hands in despair every time our neigh- 
bers do something we don’t like. Our Canadian negotiator 
might not have to confine his activities to General Nam Il 
and company. If he should by a happy chance hit upon the 
plan of withdrawing to the 38th parallel in exchange for 
Communists’ agreement to carry out the voluntary repatria- 
tion of P.O.W.'s he would be the first to recognize that this 
would mean a political decision beyond the competence of the 
negotiators at Panmunjon. He might even persuade the 
Americans that military and political policy is all of a piece 
and that for successful negojiation diplomats are as neces- 
sary as generals, The military man is frequently a specialist 
thinking in narrow tactical terms. Any suggestion that the 
UN should withdraw to the 38th parallel would be 
firmly resisted by the military specialist, because he is 
unaware of its greater political benefits. Yet the conduct 
of such negotiations sometimes proceeds very much like 
a bureau drawer that jams. First we must push on the 
military side until we can proceed no further and then we can 
push on the political side and then perhaps back again to the 
military side until the negotiations are closed. 


The writer, however, has not much confidence in the capa- 
city of the leaders of the present administration to come up 
with intelligent answers to the American pressures they will 
have to face in the coming months. A Canadian policy of 
protest is hardly the match for an American policy of im- 
patience. Within limits we Canadians can redirect American 
policies along more fruitful channels. The most immediate 
danger we will have to meet is that when Eisenhower's 
spring offensive bogs down in Korea there will be increasing 
Congressional pressure to end the war in Korea by the use 
of nuclear weapons. Nothing could more admirably suit the 
purposes and plans of the Soviet Union. Already Soviet pro- 
paganda has paved the way for just such an eventuality 
through its notorious Ban-the-Bomb petitions, its peace coun- 
cils and its own internal purges. In the case of the Ban-the- 
Bomb petitions millions will have had traced indelibly in their 
minds that the nation which is the first to use atomic weapons 
will have committed the supreme act of barbarism, and 
hence, as an enemy of humanity, must be crusaded against. 
The effect of the U.S.’s use of nuclear weapons in Korea and 
China would provide the perfect excuse for Russia to inter- 
vene in the war. And in this event she would have a united 
East behind her and a divided West before her. 
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General Eisenhower may be driven to make decisions 
against his better judgment by the Impatient War Hawks 
of 1953 just as President Monroe was driven to declare 
war against Britain by the War Hawks of 1812. Eisen- 
hower is a good and thoroughly sane man. Let’s make sure 
in Canada that what happened to President Monroe doesn’t 
happen to him. 


A New Approach to 


Public Assistance 
John S. Morgan 


& ONE OF THE MOST important public welfare docu- 
ments of the times has now been published by the Canadian 
Welfare Council. In it are put forward workmanlike pro- 
posals for solving a most intractable problem that has ham- 
pered the development of good welfare services in Canada 
The depression years made it clear that the only substantial 
source of finance upon which to rely for cash assistance to in- 
dividuals and families in a major economic crisis is the federal 
government, which can pledge the country’s resources in time 
of need. It is equally clear that the British North America 
Act, by a succession of Privy Council decisions if not ex- 
plicitly, makes welfare, like health and education, a provin- 
cial responsibility. The strong tradition of local responsibility 
for welfare services, inherited from Great Britain, reinforces 
the constitutional position. Both Britain and the U.S. found 
themselves in the same dilemma, in that only central govern- 
ment finances could take the strain of mass unemployment, 
while cultural and administrative traditions made state and 
local operation of welfare services the accepted pattern. Brit- 
ain solved the problem by transferring responsibility for all 
form of cash assistance to the central government, through 
the Unemployment Assistance Board in 1934 and subse- 
quently the National Assistance Board in the 1948 reforms. 
In the United Statessihe temporary expedients of the early 
New Deal were crystallized into the Social Security Act 1935, 
which clarified the responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. 


In Canada the position was left undefined when war broke 
out in 1939. The Rowell-Sirois Report, the Marsh Report, 
the Dominion Proposals on Social Security 1945 all proposed 
solutions after the British model of 1934, namely the transfer 
of responsibility for unemployed employables to the Federal 
government. The provinces, after the unhappy experiences 
of the 1930’s, succumbed to the temptation to do nothing 
about the “unemployed employables,” hoping to shift the 
responsibility to the federal government. The federal govern- 
ment, after the provinces had rejected the comprehensive 
proposals of 1945, has been unwilling to accept a responsi- 
bility which, by itself, is hard to define and offers many 
peculiarly difficult administrative, social and fiscal problems 
that are especially awkward and inappropriate for central 
government action. The result is that, while the transitional 
short-term unemployment of normal industrial operations 
is, in large measure, covered by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, there is no provision at all in most parts 
of Canada for those who, for any reason, are not covered by 
this Act, and who are not sick, disabled, or in other ways 
eligible to benefit from the public assistance provisions of the 
provinces, 


This gap in Canada’s welfare services exposes thousands 
of people every year to poverty and privation when, through 
no fault of their own, they are not able to earn wages for a 
shorter or longer period and yet are still “employable”—that 
is, they are not sick or disabled. Some of them are excluded 
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proposals, developed by careful 
and tested in widespread discussions 
over Canada, offer an ingenious method of bridging the 
uch a way that responsibilities are clearly defined 
provincial autonomy is respected and reinforced, the needy 
are protected, and yet the resources of the federal finance 
are placed, as it were, in “strategic reserve” to prevent any 
repetition of municipal bankruptcies’ or gross distortion of 
provincial burdens at times of abnormal pressure 


Che proposals suggest first that the federal government 
should do all that it can appropriately do to prevent the 
needs of unemployment arising; or, if they do arise, to deal 
with them through federal machinery. To this end the report 
suggests implementation of a full employment policy; exten 
sion of coverage, improvement in benefits and continuous im 
provement in administration of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act; the extension of the present Supplementary Benefits 
provisions already in the Unemployment Insurance Act; and 
the maintenance of public works and work relief programs 
on the shelf” for use in time of receding employment. In 
these ways the existing federal activities would be capable 
of effective expansion to narrow the gap in welfare pro 
visions 

If these measures are adopted by the federal government, 
nearly every person who can be regarded as “employable’’ in 
normal times will be provided for in some degree under 
federal legislation The provinces will thus be protected 
gainst having to provide for those whose needs arise solely 
from fluctuations in the labor market. The Welfare Council 
then proposes that each of the provinces shall accept its con 
stitutional responsibility for all persons in need of public 
assistance.” Each province would be free to improve and 
develop its public welfare services in accordance with its 
traditions and its provincial or local conditions 

In times like the present these two moves, acceptance of 
responsibilities, each in its own sphere of action, by federal 
government and provincial governments would ensure that 
ill persons in need of income maintenance would be covered 
There remain two situations in which weakness could develop 
The first of 
these is the situation of the borderline individual who might 
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nucleus of trained staff which would be capable of rapid ex- 
pansion in times of sudden abnormal need. In this way the 
need to create new administrative machinery for special occa- 
sions would be avoided. This payment would not be ear- 
marked or have any elaborate conditions attached to it. It 
would be available to the public welfare service of any prov- 
ince which undertook to provide assistance to any person in 
need who was not eligible under the various federal laws, 
ind which undertook to maintain sound administrative 
machinery in being for public assistance purposes 

rhe second situation would occur if there should arise a 
condition of widespread economic need among individuals 
rhis need might arise from an economic recession, but it 
might also arise in the event of widespread natural disaster 
or from enemy action in time of war. The Welfare Council's 
proposal is that in such emergencies the provinces should ex- 
pand rapidly upon their existing machinery to care for all 
those in need, and that the federal government should under- 
write the increased costs of expansion by agreement to make 
additional payments, on a previously established formula, to 
take care of the larger part of the overload due to the ab- 
normal need. An arrangement of this kind would tend to en 
sure prompt action, and avoid all the problems of divided 
jurisdiction and duplicate administration 

The Welfare Council sets out in an appendix its reasoned 
case for rejecting the findings of previous studies in favor of 
federal responsibility for the employable unemployed. The 
arguments are clearly against such a proposal. Even if it 
were possible (which it is not) to distinguish accurately be- 
tween these two categories, the federal government does not 
have any machinery for the individual investigation of these 
difficult individual cases. The provincial and municipal wel- 
fare departments do have some machinery and, in some prov 
inces, could, with much benefit to their citizens, create much 
better machinery. To do so would clearly be more efficient 
and economical than to create duplicate federal welfare offices 
at the municipal level. That would be jurisdictional con- 
fusion of the worst possible kind. 

The proposals are designed to protect the constitutional 
autonomy of the provinces by leaving full responsibility for 
social welfare clearly at the provincial level. This is both 
appropriate and wise. Each province has its own particular 
approach to the needs of its own people and it is desirable to 
preserve the regional differences which come naturally from 
the social, political, economic and cultural traditions of the 
various provinces. Ina recent address Dr. George Davidson, 
the national Deputy Minister of Welfare, has set out as a 
basic principle of public welfare that support, in what- 
ever form, should be centred as closely to the individual as 
possible—the individual himself, his family, his friends, his 
community, his local civic authority. Because of their very 
‘remoteness,’ state and federal aid should be reserved for 
those problems which are all pervasive, have no local solution 
and are not amenable to localized treatment.’’ The pro- 
posals now put forward by the Canadian Welfare Council 
conform to this principle by leaving responsibility clearly in 
the hands of the public authority nearest to the people. 

The wise and progressive provinces will surely welcome 
these proposals. They offer an opportunity to the provinces 
to build sound and better welfare services, secure in the 
knowledge that their agreements with the federal government 
will protect those services from ever being overwhelmed, as 
they were in the 1930's, by the onset of abnormal pressures. 
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Shapers of the 
Modern Outlook 


Edward Sapir: Social Scientist 


& EDWARD SAPIR’S INFLUENCE upon present-day 
anthropology was tremendous. It is still active now, fourteen 
years after his death, because he was one of the first social 
scientists to use the field approach which is becoming in- 
creasingly important. This approach was not explicitly held, 
but was so basic to his thinking, that all his contribution to 
the study of culture—-certainly after 1925—was the inevi- 
table outgrowth of it. For Sapir, there was no such thing as 
culture except in terms of the individuals who manifested it 
in their behavior, transmuting it through their unique 
personalities and expressing it in a unique act; and out of 
this conception of culture arose his interest, and his influence, 
in the study of personality. For Sapir, language, the area of 
his greatest specialization, was not an entity in itself, but an 
inalienable aspect of culture, expressing the cultural categor- 
ization of experience, symbolic of meaning, and defined by 
the particular circumstances of the speaker and hearer. His 
colleagues and students were impressed by the combination 
of rigorous scholarship and philosophical breadth shown in 
his work. They learned from him the importance of the 
minute detail documented with all its context, and also 
throve on his magnificent insights. In fact, Sapir was perhaps 
the only anthropologist of recent years who was called 
intuitive in praise; since for anthropologists, afraid of being 
called unscientific, the term has implied intellectual laxity 
and a shortcut unsanctioned by science. It is only recently 
we discovered that there was no duality here, no miraculous 
mastery of the trees plus a view of the forest. One was 
inevitably seen as an aspect of the other; the forest was 
defined by its trees, and the tree could be understood only 
s a forest tree, detined by its plac e in the forest 

In his early years, Sapir, like other social scientists of his 
lay, dealt with data atomistically, as entities existing in a 
vacuum, and felt free to abstract them and create regularities 
for them—creations which were artifacts, existing only in 
learned monographs. So he could speak of how long it would 
take a culture trait to diffuse, or for a word to change; and 
of a sound as a phonetic element, a physical increment. In 
1916 he wrote what was perhaps his swan song as a mechan- 
istic scientist, an essay on method entitled, “Time Perspec- 
tive in Aboriginal American Culture.’ This was so brilliant 
of its kind, that it supported the continuation of the 
atomistic approach long after Sapir himself had repudiated 
it. In this essay there are already clear indications of his 
new approach; and since that time, his work was increasingly 
permeated with it. This formative, and perhaps most creative 
period of his life, was during the time he served as Chief of 
the Division of Anthropology in the Geological Survey of 
the Canadian National Museum (1910-1925); a time when 
he is said by some to have ‘fallen a victim to lassitude,”’ to 
have been “dulled.” During these years he worked with 
concrete material, culture as lived by Indians—the Sarcee, 
Nootka, Tlingit and others—becoming acquainted with data 
as they existed in a total situation, making ethnographic 
studies and recording languages. It was probably this con- 
stant preoccupation with the concrete, with the raw datum 
of experience, the unlabelled, not-abstracted, not-classified, 
which first made him realize the importance of the field as 
defining its constituent parts. Certainly later, when he 
became aware of the methodological implications of all this, 
he insisted always on the actual; and his famous precision 
and rigorousness of method was, in fact, an insistence on the 
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significance of the field, since only the actual, the concrete, 
is still a part of the pre-analytic whole which defines it. 
Sapir’s apprehension of the whole was expressed simultan- 
eously in poetry and scientific writing. During 1922-1927 
his poems appeared frequently in the issues of Te Canadian 
Forum, and since 1919, his contributions to learned journals 
showed increasingly this holistic approach. By now he was so 
secure in his new approach that, at a time when anthro- 
pologists were under the influence of Karl Pearson’s 
“scientific method,” when they spoke only of the “observ- 
able” and the measurable, when behaviorism and positivism 
were basic to their work, Sapir dared to write of meaning 
and value, in a paper which he later expanded into the essay 
entitled “Culture Genuine and Spurious.” The genuine 
culture is the “expression of a. . . consistent attitude toward 
life, an attitude which sees the significance of any one 
element of civilization in its relation to all others. It is, 
ideally speaking, a culture in which nothing is spiritually 
meaningless .. . A genuine culture cannot be defined as a 
sum of abstractedly desirable ends, as a mechanism. It must 
be looked upon as a sturdy plant growth, each remotest leaf 
and twig of which is originally fed by the sap at the core.” 
In 1925, Sapir joined the faculty of the University of 
Chicago, and now the period of lying fallow, of incorporating 
a new approach, came to an end. Out of his wealth of con- 
cretely experienced data holistically conceived arose his 
specific theories and techniques, his quick insights, his inter- 
disciplinary activities. There was no backsliding and no 
possibility of backsliding into the mechanistic approach 
which dealt with abstracted “elements” analyzed out of a 
whole. Out of his field approach came a variety of new 
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At this time Sapir made a clear attack on the concept of 

the phonetic element. To treat a linguistic sound as if it was 

merely a matter of vocal chords, sound waves and acoustics 

was to deal with something which had no existence in reality 

Sapir would say that there is no real significance in the fact 

that the ¢ of to and litte is phonetically different in each 

case. Because it has the same meaning to the speaker and 

hearer, it is the same sound for them, and has the same 

p ound-configuration of the language. A sound 
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which led to meaning and conceptualization 
f experienced reality; so that his interest in language was 
itually an interest in social science, psychology, philos- 
He concerned himself with communication and 
m, writing on literature, art, music as well as on 
language. His other main interest, to which he devoted 
himself increasingly in his later years, was in the cross- 
fertilization between psychiatry and anthropology, and 
pecifically in the area of personality. He was responsible for 
many articles and courses of study dealing with personality 
and culture (italics are mine), Only after many years of 
profiting by his insights, have we noticed that Sapir himself 
iw no such dichotomy; that he never used the term 
personality and culture in any of the titles of his works on 
this subject-——and it is difficult to avoid, as I know from writ 
ing this section. In a paper entitled “The Emergence of the 
Concept of Personality in a Study of Cultures” he describes 
his view as follow These two poles of our interest in beha 
vior do not necessarily make use of different materials; it is 
merely that the locus of reference is different in the two cases 
If I see my little son playing marbles I do not, as a rule, wish 
to have light thrown on how the game is played. Nearly 
everything that | observe tends to be interpreted as a contri- 
bution to the understanding of the child’s personality 
But when I see a skilled laborer oiling a dynamo . . . it is 
almost inevitable that my observations take the form of 
ethnographic fieldnotes ” Here in a few sentences is the 
ipproach which is having such a great impact on the anthro- 
pology of today: the theory that culture and personality are 
merely different loci in’ one field and that the observer 
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himself, with his own background and interests, is also a 
factor in this field. 

There is probably much more than this in Sapir’s work. 
He was so far ahead of us in his thinking, that we can get 
guidance from his work as we develop to the point of being 
able to see and take it. It is certain at any rate that he is 
a vita! force in present-day thought DOROTHY LEE 


Britain’s Design for 
Living 
Mary Eirwen Jones 


& THE DESIGN FOR LIVING in Britain’s urban and 
rural centres today is inspired and guided by such faculties 
as the Council of Industrial Design, the Royal Society of 
Arts, and its foster-child, the Faculty of Royal Designers 
for Industry, which was set up in 1936. A friendly relation- 
ship prevails among these bodies themselves and also be- 
tween them and kindred societies such as the Society of In- 
dutrial Artists, whose members are designers of high repute 
in the spheres of textiles, commercial art, furniture, ex- 
hibition stands, etc. 

The Royal Society of Arts-—its full title is the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce—takes priority as the oldest society in Britain 
which has given attention to problems of industrial design 
since its incorporation in 1754. With the Prince Consort 
as president, the Royal Society of Arts tried, through the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1851, to bring together art and 
industry. A century later, the offspring of this Society, the 
Royal Society of Industrial Design, is concerning itself with 
the conditions that will make this marriage a happy one. 

Britain is becoming increasingly conscious that good de- 
sign is not merely an artistic merit, but that it enables the 
best use to be made of techniques and of suitable materials. 
Britain, in its post-war period perhaps more than at any 
other time, is ready to accept new ideas. Consequently the 
responsibility of the modern industrial designer is great. 

The Royal Society of Industrial Design does not accept 
commissions for designing nor does it as a body design 
specific work. It consists of forty highly intellectual, 
highly-skilled men and women, all of whom are leading 
industrial designers. There are occasions when members 
of the faculty group together on a common problem, such 
as London Transport. Here the names of industrial de- 
signers bearing the coveted letters R.I.D. have disseminated 
good taste in various fields. Anna Zinkeisen, Fred Taylor, 
Milner Gray (himself a president of the Society of In- 
dustrial Artists) have designed posters; Christian Barman 
has been responsible for lettering and publicity. Charles 
Holden has concerned himself with architecture; Eric Gill 
concentrated on sculpture. 

A strong characteristic of the Royal Designers is their 
wide versatility. R. Y. Gooden recently designed a gold 
box which was presented to Her Majesty by the Royal 
Society of Arts; he designed the Sword of Honour pre- 
sented by the City of London to Lord Alanbrooke. Re- 
nowned for his skill in designing table glass for the firm of 
Chance, Gooden’s name ranks high also among designers of 
furniture, marquetry and exhibition stands. Some R.I.D. 
artist-designers, on the other hand, prefer high specialization, 
because of the intricacies and complexities of their par- 
ticular industry as in aeroplanes and ships. Consequently 
men like Sir Geoffrey de Havilland, B. N. Wallis, and 
Charles Nicholson have deliberately limited their field. 
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Modern designers give full recognition to the power and 
usefulness of the machine, but they recognize too the worth 
of the artist craftsman in our mechanized world. Many 
leading industrial designers practice a craft, thus deliberately 
proclaiming to the world the value of craftsmanship as a 
fount of encouragement, experimentation, and progress. 

The sphere of industrial design is attracting a consider- 
able number of Britain’s architects. Today the name of 
architect Charles Holden is associated not only with prom- 
inent buildings such as the new halls of the London Univer- 
sity, but also with the designing of furniture in fine taste 
and with industrial equipment in its many facets. Brian 
O’Rorke, famed as the architect of the New Nationa! 
Theatre, is known to many as the designer of fine ship 
fitments for the Orient Line. Allan Walton, yet another 
architect of wide repute, gained prominence as a designer 
of textiles; he went further and as a true artist craftsman 
set up his own company in order to produce the textiles 
he designed. 

Since these designers as a body do not execute commis- 
sions, how does their influence radiate? Members of the 
Faculty of Royal Industrial Design serve on numerous 
influential committees which concern themselves with prob- 
lems of design. Many of these versatile people write, lec- 
ture, and broadcast, thus disseminating their authoritative 
views. Each and all are motivated by the belief that they 
have a high mission to perform—--that of educating the pub- 
lic in better standards of design. 

Rural Britain presents different problems from those of 
populated industrial centres. There rural craftsmen are 
assuming a new role and a new status. Their numbers 
have been declining for half a century following on the drift 
to the towns, but it is a fallacy to assume that the crafts 
of the countryside are dying. Authoritative minds in post- 
war Britain are recognizing the value of the village black- 
smith, carpenter, saddler, basket-maker, thatcher, hurdler, 
and kindred craftsmen in the total national economy. 

The present emphasis on farming in Britain will affect 
its population for the next two or three generations. Suc- 
ceeding governments are all faced with the practical need 
of producing as much food within the country as is possible. 
A virile rural populace concerned with efficient methods of 
agriculture is therefore essential. Bound up with this is 
the need for local services which will serve the farming 
communities. Antiquated methods of the village workshop 
must give place to newer practices in keeping with modern 
needs. The rural craftsman, as assuredly as in past cen- 
turies, albeit in a newer role, finds himself and his services 
indispensable in the countryside. He is endowed with a 
rich legacy from the past. There is a racial prestige re- 
sulting from the skill of the craftsman’s hands, the intrinsic 
knowledge of the peculiarities of his material, of the direct 
needs of the consumer, and of the advantages of local styles 
and traditions. What direct and organized guidance is given 
to rural craftsmen? These vary in nature and amount from 
county to county. Foremost is the Rural Industries Bureau, 
which was set up in 1921 by the Ministry of Agriculture 
to meet needs resulting from rural depression. Through the 
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decades it has maintained its avowed purpose to develop 
and foster rural industries. Conscious always of the im- 
portance of local trends and traditions, the Bureau gives 
individual attention to each locality. Moreover its organ- 
izers give personal attention to craftsmen as they suggest 
improvements in workshops and as they instruct in new 
methods of work and in the essential routines of keeping 
accounts. Where counties have set up Rural Community 
Councils and Craftmen’s Guilds, organizers-of the Rural 
Industries Bureau cooperate sympathetically and enthu- 
siastically with such bodies. By indirect approach via local 
papers, illustrated magazines, folk museums, loan exhibits, 
etc., an artistic and technical revolution is at work in the 
countryside which is revealing its effects on the rural crafts- 
man’s products, his technique, and the character of his 
business. 

The importance of an indirect approach is recognized by 
the friendly army or organizers employed by the Rural 
Industries Bureau. The countryman is notoriously con- 
servative; he is on the defence when confronted by a new 
method. An old Cotswold farmer once said, “A little bit 
of scientific is all right. But it don’t take a lot of it to spoil 
a good farm’”—and the rural craftsman is fundamentally of 
one mind with his farmer neighbor. Rural Britain of today 
is growing increasingly aware of the value of the help of the 
Rural Industries Bureau. Country folk are acknowledging 
the fundamental truths that underlie the Bureau's policies, 
its concern with sound design for goods created, and the 
importance of bringing craftsman and consumer together in 
mutual love and service. ; 


For Doctor D.G. McK---, Psychiatrist, 
W ho Wished to Read the Mss. of My Verses 


Can you, my psychiatric friend, 
Say what these fantasies portend? 
Would you aver they adumbrate 
A restive, hypomanic state, 

Or advertise ambivalence? 

Or are they humbug and pretense, 
Devoid of wit, bereft of sense? 


And you say, “But,” but me no buts! 
We know psychiatrists are nuts! 

And so, pot calls the kettle black, 

You say that poets insight lack. 
Perhaps, or do we steal behind 

The camouflages of the mind 

And frolic with the primal Id 

The Censor keeps repressed and hid? 


These verses served their several ends, 
Were the diversion of my friends, 
Were essays in the craft of rhyme 

Or doodles on the page of Time. 

And some were wrought in other days 
When my young feet trod greener ways 
And each day poured a stronger cup 
Than here and now I'd dare to sup. 


So, read them if you wish, and then 
When finished give them back again, 
With, if you must a caustic word— 
Your diagnosis will be heard 
And heeded too. I have the guts 
To take it. 

Say it, “George, you’re nuts!” 

George Walton 
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Montreal (CP)—-Police held today a 46-year-old man after his car 
was found here Saturday ce ining margarine, dynamite and de- 
tonating caps. They said there were five boxes of margarine in the 
car, four boxes of « mite and eight caps. The sale and possession 
of margarine is forbidden by law in Quebec province 

(Ottawa Journal) 


The Danish motors! lizabeth Bakke headed for Copenhagen 
Saturday minus the services of crew member Frank Anderson. Ander 
son , jumped ship recently in Vancouver because, he said, “the girls 
treated me 5 € 

A short while later, 
of a tugboat 

“American televisi 
gration department cell 


shipped back to Copenhagen 


was found sitting calmly in the galley 


rmented as officers led him to an immi 
better than Canadian girls.” He'll be 
(Globe and Mail) 


There is a ior even greater than nuclear reaction, the principle 
used in the : I cientists have come to the conclusion that 
the nuclei of nearly a toms ought to blow apart but for an even 
greater pow Id “That power is God,” concluded 
Lee Chestnut, when ddresse » regular supper meeting of the 
Christian Business Men's nmittee of Ottawa last night in the 
Rideau Room at Murph t (Ottawa Citizen 


A resolution dealing with the methods and content of news reporting 
was passed at the Monday meeting of the Local Council of Women 
The resolution is against misleading headlines and slanted news 
stories which distort the fact; photographs of people caught in mo- 
nal distress or dishevelment causing embarrassment to 
; publishing names or photographs dealing with 
news reporting in special columns which bring contempt 
to the mental capacity of women as a class or their reproductive func 
tions : Vancouver News Herald) 


ments of emot 
innocent per 


childbirth 


t d “not guilty went on the witness stand and 
prosecutor 1 Delaney instruct the clerk to administer the oath 
“Wait a minute!” said the accused, when the Book was handed to 
hin King Jar ion or a standard revised version?” 
Delaney | ( issured him it was a King James 
The accused thereupon raise he Book aloft 

I hereby declare this Bible to be true,” he announced 

Vancouver Sun) 


BANNING © TEFCA AT INTERVIEWS IN JAIL BRINGS BLAST FROM BAR 


New regulations at the Don Jail are making it hard to tell the 
riminal yers trom the criminals, a group of Toronto barristers 
r (Globe and Mail) 


complained 


Det. W. A. Bavn who witnessed the show Tobacco Road, de 
scribed the produc 1 in detail from the opening curtain 
He spared no det , giving them in picturesque if sometimes un 
| nner t d Ellie May jumped on Lov as he made 
a very Gross embrace.” 
ism and profanity, was it freely,used through- 


He listed the words.) 

sel Dohm, cross examining Baynes, asked 
passions aroused ?’ 
what?” the detective 

Q. Your passions 

A. They were not 
Over the objections of Dohm, Det. Baynes said Ellie May “had the 
appearance of being a very passionate young lady and she was worked 
up to the point where she was exhausted when they busted apart.” 
(The Vancouver Sun) 


replied incredulously 


Ottawa—Hurling caution to the winds, the Department of National 
Defense disclosed today that RCAF squadrons aren't going to get any 
aircraft betore they're built 

This startling bit of information was supplied in answer to the 
last of four questions asked by E. D. Fulton (PC, Kamloops) 

The Defense Department said: “The schedule of deliveries to squad- 
rons is directly related to the rate at which the aircraft are produced.” 
(The Globe and Mail) 


This month's prize of six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. Clare 
McAllister, Vancouver, B.C. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 


Mr. Noad 


Jobn Glassco 


& AS SMALL BOYS, spending the summers at Baie d’Urfé 
outside Montreal twenty-five years ago, we were all attracted 
by Mr. Noad, for he was idle, easily approachable, told 
stories that were often funny, and with him you always felt 
perfectly at ease. It was true that his stories were sometimes 
dull and wandering, and that his personal anecdotes ‘when 
heard for the third or fourth time were tiresome, yet it 
didn’t pay to let your attention stray too far from what he 
was saying since you could never tell in advance just when 
his tears might start to flow. He wept, I ought to say, with- 
out distorting his face and in a way that caused no em- 
barrassment to anyone. To boys who went often to the 
country church solely in expectation of the choir-leader’s 
occasional cornet solo, Mr. Noad was fascinating. 

Even as we grew older the attraction persisted, and each 
summer continued to bring a number of us back to the 
tumbledown boathouse where we passed whole mornings 
squatting about on the pier listening to Mr. Noad. Each 
year, however, the circle diminished, though occasionally 
there would be a newcomer and someone would beg, “Tell 
us about the Indian, Mr. Noad. You know, the one who got 
his head stuck in the kettle.” And though finally he would 
tell it in exactly the same words, frantically shaking his 
coarse overhanging gray hair and twitching his untidy beard 
and though we tried to laugh as hard as we had the last time, 
the story wouldn’t seem quite so funny. Then Mr. Noad 
might sulk for a few minutes, and say we were keeping him 
from his work. He would sort some of the hundréds of old 
nails and screws which he kept in the boathouse, or hammer 
a loose board into place with slow, ringing blows. Soon he 
would say a few words as if conferring with himself; then, 
gradually, his remarks would take cognizance of us, and five 
minutes later he would be weeping or laughing again. On 
those occasions it didn’t matter to us which it was; as long as 
he was doing either it was a sign Mr. Noad was himself 
again. 

It wasn't that we regarded Mr. Noad’s tears with in- 
difference. A smaller boy once summed the matter up. 

Sometimes you can’t tell if Mr. Noad is laughing or crying,” 
he said He seems to be crying, the tears run down his 
cheeks, yet his face looks more as if he was laughing. 

The beauty of Mr. Noad was, in fact, that you couldn't 
take him seriously. And apart from the boathouse his 
interests, while miscellaneous, were refreshingly limited to 
matters of fact. He professed, among other things, a know- 
ledge of heraldry; but his interest appeared to have been 
permanently arrested by the savour of the terminology. “A 
field per fess impaled, azur, on a saltire argent, three water 
bougets of the first,’ he would say, his beard twitching 
delightedly as he rolled out the words. And, one day, “Do 
any of you know what the bar, or bend, sinister means? 
Ennoblement! Ennoblement by the sire. Even the arms of 
our Royal Family should carry it by rights. John of Gaunt: 
Katherine Swynford. You can look it up for yourselves, you 
don’t have to take my word for it.” Then as if becoming 
aware that the subject was hardly suited to a group of boys, 
he turned to me. “Your grandfather is | understand learned 
in heraldic science’’-—Grandfather had in fact been a member 
of one of the earliest commissions to recommend designs for 
a distinctive Canadian flag, a matter which has not yet been 
settled—'‘I must go over and talk to him some day.” 

Mr. Noad had spoken before of coming to talk over old 
times with my grandfather; but summer after summer went 
by and he didn’t appear. I thought this was just as well, for 








iting something Mr. Noad had said 
jatherski your Mr. Noad he said 

talks about have been dead for forty 

that oid scoundrel Sir George (ross 

Noad would have been a boy in breeches when he 
very old man, one never heard of him except 

the political past, before Confederation in fact, 


ung man. And Mr. Noad is not an old 


Perhaps | heard him wrong. Sometimes he talks so fast 

you get mixed up. It may not have been Sir George Cross 

lands’ horses he caught when they were running away. Sir 

xcorge might have been the one who often held him on his 
cnee when he was a baby 
Where did that occur? 

At Mr. Noad’s father’s house, I suppose. I think they 

lived near the Crosslands But Til know 

Were going over to visit the house. Did you ever 


d not. | imagine it’s like any other house a rich man 
day would build. It was a sort of fad all those old 
ians had of buying farms and building large houses 
country and aping the English squire. Not to mention 

in open concubinage with their coachmen’s wives.” 
it knowing exactly what ‘concubinage’ meant, I didn’t 
h attention to this; I was still thinking of the glories 
land Mr. Noad said they had two sizes of 

One for ordinary eggs, the other for puillets 

aid my grandfather with a note of irritation. 
iw he was fixing me with his eye. “My boy, I’m 
re already a bit of a romantic,” he said. “You 
bor altogether too much under the spell of the 


it to the old Crosslands’ house had been a favor 
tof Mr. Noad 
reat thing 


ind mine for a long time, and I was 


day turned out to be one of the hottest of the whole 

Mr. Noad and I were jolted slowly along in the 

‘ rle traw-seated railway-coach, through dun, flinty 
ids that shimmered and baked outside, the country kept 
a monotonous alterna- 


ecoming flatter and less interesting 

tion of scrub and stones, almost bare of houses, the farmland 

striking me as being less suggestive of agriculture 

battlefield. Mr. Noad was unusually silent. We 
passengers to get off at Crosslands 


ed by the fact of the station being so 

ked around. Stuck out on the bare flat face 

the station itself seemed less a genuine 

}> than an appendage of a few large tumbledown 

like huildings standing on the other side of the 

There were no other houses at all, although beyond 

tracks, where the land rose slightly, there appeared to be 

all isolated wood. When I asked Mr. Noad where the 

was, he replied by pointing to a large “For Sale” sign 
decaying buildings 

I stared. The sign itself must have been at least thirty 

years old, making you wonder if the real-estate firm that 

put it there still existed. It announced that “A Gentleman’s 

Residence of 37 Rooms and a Farm of 400 Acres with 

Numerous Buildings” was on the market. I looked at Mr 

Noad doubtfully and said nothing; but when we had crossed 

» halted and pointed again with his forefinger 

I had then, of the gray cupola of the house 

SOATINA ibove the foliage of the little wood, restored 

ny good opinion of Mr, Noad’s notions of things worth 

see As he went forward the cupola was swallowed up by 

the greenery, and soon it was impossible to tell where it had 
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been. Then [ saw that what I'd mistaken for a wood was 
clusters of lofty shade-trees and hedges of evergreen. 

As we followed the dusty road up between the disused 
buildings, Mr. Noad told me which was the creamery and 
which the general store which Sir George had opened to serve 
the wants of the neighboring farmers. ‘And if ever,” he said, 
becoming excited as he talked nan was vilified for 
a pure act of philanthropy—-for it was, pure, unmitigated 
philanthropy and he could never have expected to gain one 
kopeck from the venture, let alone pay the numerous charges 
incident to such an undertaking—if ever, I repeat, a man’s 
character was blackened and his honorable name smirched 
by those same Christian neighbors for whom he performed 
his act of simple kindness, that man’s name was Sir George 
William Crosslands, K.B.E.! Why, sir, certain farmers-—and 
Whigs and Tories were equally guilty of this, since such an 
egregious piece of folly transcends political distinctions 
went so far as to hint that this rustic store was designed as 
a weapon of political patronage! 


il ever a 


While his eloquence was rushing on headlong, Mr. Noad 
himself had come to a halt where the road overlooked a dip 
in the land. Several buildings lay in front of us; a weathered 
wire-wheeled automobile stood outside one of them, and a 
strip of carpet, hung over a clothesline, was flapping in the 
breeze. 

Mr. Noad stared Phere 
and turned back quickly 

There was nothing for me to do but follow him. Soon he 
slowed his pace; but to my questions he turned a deaf ear. 
By the time we got back to the railway tracks we were very 
hot, our heads were wet and our shirts stuck to our backs. 
Mr. Noad went and sat on the bench by the station; he was 
panting, his lips twitching with irritation. After a while he 
shook his head obstinately and stood up. 

“Now there used to be another driveway about half a 
mile over in that direction,” he said, pointing along the 
tracks. “The entrance may have been barred, but surely it 
can do no harm for us to go and see 

We started along the road beside the tracks. In a quarter 
of an hour we came to a hedged lane with a high gate of 
rusted Ornamental iron at the entrance. The gate and its 
pillars were firm, but at one side the fence had fallen and we 
got through easily. It was much cooler walking up the lane, 
for the hedges soon became wildly overgrown. Poplar and 
birch and cherry, growing like weeds, had interlaced in a 
tight thicket reaching higher than our heads, and where they 
stopped the low-branched, spreading maples took over, rising 
for thirty feet to form an arch overhead. The lane began to 
seem like a green tunnel, meandering up the gentle incline, 
winding toward whatever was at the end of it with a certain 
patience and involution which I found delightful. Every now 
and then, where the hedge thinned out or one of the maples 
had died, there was a sudden vista of a sunny glade, all the 
more dazzling in contrast with the green shadows that 
framed it, and tantalizing in its promise of some more ex- 
tended prospect, of some eventual grandeur. 

“Sir George loved this drive,’ said Mr. Noad in a low 
voice. He bent down and pointed to some narrow ruts that 
still showed in the sparse long grass. ‘The phaeton,” he said. 

And although here and there a tree had fallen across the 
way, in most places a carriage could still have passed over 
the mossy ground. I must have become noisily enthusiastic 
at this point, for Mr. Noad had to caution me against speak- 
ing in loud tones. Sounds carried far here, he said. He could 
give no explanation for this unless it had something to do 
with certain peculiar depressions and elevations in the land. 
Coming from Mr. Noad, the explanation struck me at the 
time as peculiarly dull. 


mmeone living here,” he said, 
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A second high gate, securely chained and locked, barred 
the way; but we found a wicket gate with a rusty sign 
Shut the Gate,” which let us through the hedge into a 
pasture where five or six plough-horses were cropping 
Coming from the narrow shady avenue into the blazing sun- 
light gave one the full impression of the sheer size of the bare 
field we were in; but only when I caught a glimpse of a 
white column ahead I realized that this pasture must have 
once been the lawn, and that behind the evergreens we would 
come upon the house 
When we did arrive I found it less exciting than the 
ramble up the drive had been. There were a good many 
round wooden columns, and several wide verandahs in a con- 
dition that made them dangerous to walk on; through gaps in 
the steps young saplings were growing. My chief disappoint- 
ment was that the trees and vines had grown up so close to 
the walls that there was no way of getting a complete view of 
the house. We had to bend nearly double to pass beneath the 
boughs of the trees and the black stems of vines that clung 
to them; where we were able to stand upright, we were so 
close to the house that we could touch it and were faced with 
a few square feet of blank, white flaked wall and window- 
shutters of unpainted boards. 


I tugged at the door of a sunken hatchway leading to the 
cellar. It yielded, and a current of winter air rushed past 
my face. “We have no right to do this,” said Mr. Noad 
But when I went down the cellar steps, he followed me. 

Inside, we found the door leading upstairs had been 
broken open. Tramps must have been there and torn up 
part of the floor for their fires. An odd collection of house- 
hold articles was scattered about the drawing-room. In the 
semi-darkness I saw some tarnshed mirrors, china jugs and 
marble-topped tables, a few strips of faded carpet, some 
oil lamps and a dank, torn’ comforter; there was also a 
faint odor. of excrement 

All the time we were there, Mr. Noad was fretting. “Come 
along, let’s get out of here,” he kept repeating. “It’s a 
gloomy old house, cold and gloomy.” 

Even had there been anything worth seeing, the dark- 
ness would have made it difficult; the prospect of getting 
some clean air began to be inviting. Breathing heavily and 
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cautiously feeling his way, Mr. Noad preceded me back 
down the cellar stairway 
"T followed him over the rank grass to a little patch of 
sunlight 

This is melancholy work,” he said. “Perhaps I ought 
not to have come here today.” With the back of his hand 
he began to brush away a few tears that were rolling 
slowly down his sunburnt cheeks 

‘You see,’ he went on, “although the war shattered many 
things, still this house and the tone in which life had been 
carried on in this house remained to me as a standard. And 
now, visiting it and seeing its condition, if I am touched it 
is because I am led to speculate as to whether some in- 
heritance of all this cannot be found in the course of my own 
life—whether all I tried to become and to be hasn’t passed 
unregarded, except as valueless, like this house for which no 
buyer can be found.” He put his hands before his face 

The tragedy of the House of Usher was not, at least, so 
hideously gradual!”’ 

When his fit of weeping had passed Mr. Noad appeared to 
feel better, and showed an inclination to saunter about. We 
followed the lane on past the house. On one side, where the 
hedge was sparse, stood a timber fence; there were several 
horse mounts, green and rotten with age, on the other side 

“This was the paddock,” said Mr. Noad 

I thought he was going to say something more and turned 
to him. With a troubled expression, he was staring at the 
gaitered farmer who approached us round a turn of the lane 

The man saw us and looked hard at Mr. Noad 

“Hello, Jimmy,” said Mr. Noad 

‘Well, ’Arry,”’ replied the man with a slowly broadening 
smile. 

“Listen to him,” said Mr. Noad to me Here is a man 
who has been in this country forty years and he hasn't yet 
learned to aspirate the initial letter in my given name.” 

“That's right,” said the farmer. ‘Some of us can do one 
thing, and some another. And that’s a thing T never could 
learn to do, and yet | wouldn't say I'd done so badly in 
life. Considering how I was born 

Mr. Noad’s mouth was working impatiently 

“Just looking around?” the man continued. “Artie’s in the 
old place. You didn’t see him as you came in? 


“HAUNTED HOUSE” (Wood Engraving)—LAURENCE HYDE 








replied Mr. Noad 


Don't go away 


st come. Emily'd b r| 0 see you 
me, holding out his hand 


Mr. Noad looked around him with a hunted expre 
a moment I thought he was going to bolt. Slowly, we fol 
the paddock and through two row 
cient poplars girthed like elms. We passed the stable 


the farmer acro 


paved stable-yard and came out beyond at 
painted cottage. On the verandah, watching us from behind 
a screen of hollyhocks in bloom, an enormous old woman 
sitting; she peered at us from two small spiteful brown 
sunk in wrinkles 
(Gseez, she said, “it's young Harry C. come back after 
these years Her swollen hand struck her immense 
1 soft, disgusting sound How are you kee] ne 
id Mr Noad 
That, eh!” she crowed 
The old 


Noad turned and bes walkin iway 


woman s voice suddenly rose cream 
How your daddy money hold ny 
{ walked faster putting his finger 
By-blow Harry I 
farmer ingrily, striding toward | 
High-falu word pursued 


shrieked the 


llowed him. At the first 
ling through hedges 
I bark toward 


we salt 


his composure 
uid. Then IT saw 
myself blushing. He 


W n the railway-station bench 


' / 7 i 
i i ‘ 
e. During the we did not ex 


And how did vou find t rossland place? 


ondition he nodded 


tting that the trees you admire 
plings when the house was new. I 
ooked very bare and vulgar 

t 


it, my boy, it was never much bet 

ruits of all immorality carry about 

nal ugliness, and I am quite sure 

ive flourished in the neighborhood 
Ceorve ( 


But what 0 bad about him, sir 
Why, as vo 


‘ ler and study Canadian affairs, you 
will tind out all a 


him, and the sad chapter he and 
Indeed,’ my grand 
you have the good for- 
tune to be born in an age when public morality has made such 


thers of his ilk wrote into our history 


father went on, more sententiously 


progress that the political career of a man like George Cross 
lands——of the scandal of his private life I say nothing 
is ynthinkable, simply unthinkable. Yes, my boy, the bad 
old days are gone forever j , 


1 said nothing. I had no intention of mentioning the old 
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woman: she was something I didn’t even want to think about, 
even less than | wanted to think of the last glimpse I had 
had of Mr. Noad after he slipped off the train ahead of me 
at our own station——the vision of his small spare figure run- 
ning down the dusty road, his elbows out and coattails flying, 
scudding like a little boat before a gale, and of the tears, so 
long repressed, which I knew must be streaming down his 
ice. Without exactly understanding the situation, I knew 
also that if I pressed my grandfather for further details my 
recollections of the lane, the phaeton and the paddock, the 
things I wanted to remember, would take on the same taint 
which had just spoiled any further memories of his home 
for Mr. Noad 


On the Air 


Allan Sangster 


& LAST MONTH, taking our country neigbors as a re- 
presentative example, I pointed out that, among large 
sections of the Canadian people, there is a growing dislike 
and distrust of The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
['rue, there is also a large section of the population—notably 
fishermen, farmers, and other rural folk for whom the CBC 
performs services of inestimable value--who would not be 
without it at any price. There is, as well, a smaller part of 
the population—the better educated or intellectual element 

and this is not by any means synonomous with the well- 
to-do, who also appreciate the Corporation's efforts. This is 
as it should be, but unfortunately that section of the public 
to whom the CBC is only a violent pain in the neck seems 
to be growing. 

lhis situation, from whatever viewpoint one observes it 
save only the soulless and rapacious viewpoint of a CAB 
member, is as wrong as it can be. Not only is it wrong, 
it is also alarming, for the anti-CBC faction may eventually 
‘row to the point where, with a Conservative (More-Private- 
Enterprise-than-the-Liberal) Government in power, the Cor- 
poration will be abolished, and the air returned to the money- 
vrubbers. Even if nothing so drastic as this comes to pass, 
the situation is obviously disquieting, for any national in- 
stitution, especially one so intimately intertwined with the 
thoughts and emotions of a people, should have the regard 
and affection of that people. If it does not, it is not doing its 
job as well as that job should be done 

What, then, to do about it? 

The first thing, I think, is for the CBC to climb—or bet- 
ter, jump—-down from its high horse. From the very first its 
attitude seems to have been, roughly, this: We are here as 
a matter of law and of right—-we don’t need to woo the 
public. This attitude is, manifestly, nonsense—just as mis- 
guided as it can be. For, such is the peculiarity of human 
nature, that any organization which is in the CBC’s position, 
and which is there by law, has to work doubly hard to assure 
us all that it has other reasons, more convincing and appeal 
ing to the popular mind, for being there. As with freedom, 
one must work steadily against the forces of darkness. 


And especially is this true when the organization in ques- 
tion is, as the CBC is, under continuous, unrelenting, and 
completely unscrupulous attack by a powerful and skillful 
enemy. In the Houses of Parliament and in the House lob- 
bies, in large metropolitan dailies and in small-town weeklies, 
even in that lowest of all forms of propaganda, the whisper- 
ing campaign, the able and greedy gentlemen of the CAB are 
steadily and unremittingly besmirching the CBC 

Now I have been twanging this single string so long and 
so steadily that possibly some readers think me an alarmist; 
that I have, as they say, gone potty on the subject. To those 
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I suggest that they get any copy of Canadian Broadcaster 
and Telescreen, semi-official organ of the CAB, edited by 
the association's most articulate stooge, the eminent Richard 
G. Lewis. From any issue of that remarkable journal the 
truth glares forth like a headlight—the CAB’s only interest 
in radio and television is the money to be made from them 


Man’s great conquest of the ether, his ability to send his 
thoughts, his sounds and his visions across the empty air 
into every home, with the tremendous possibilities which that 
conquest implies, is to them merely an industry, like the 


manufacture of widgets or septic tanks 

On that basis they are out to get the CBC by fair means 
or foul, and since no fair means exist, their means become 
fouler and fouler. In the long run, the only thing that can 
stop them is nation-wide regard for the Corporation.’ 

How is this regard to be won? Very simply, if the Cor- 
poration will make a little effort to improve its public rela 
tions. I have suggested before that the CBC should use its 
own networks to tell its own stories, and make no mistake 
it has hundreds of stories to tell—-stories of great interest 
I'll go further, and suggest that it should take time—even 
buy it, if necessary—on the most popular of its enemies’ 
stations. In that time it should exhibit some of its finest 
programs, as well as some of its most entertaining ones 
very often these would turn out to be the same programs 
In addition it should tell more of its own story, its difficulties, 
its needs, its hopes and aims—-and for all-this it should em- 
ploy only the finest writers and the most persuasive speakers. 
It should take space in the small-town newspapers and the 
national magazines, and again tell its own story, in the man- 
ner in which the Columbia Broadcasting System told its 
story in a memorable series of advertisements in American 
magazines. In that way it would not only reach the people, 
it would also reach the publishers bytway of that peculiar 
business friendship—perhaps a saw-olf is a better word 
which would ensure that the papers would sometimes run 
CBC-inspired readers or editorials instead of hand-outs from 
the CAB. 

It should proceed at once with a function and service 
which it has sedulously avoided —that of direct listener re- 
search. Not only in order to acquire a dependable store of 
knowledge on what people think about radio in general, and 
about CBC programs in particular, but for something even 
more important—the friendship value of showing people that 
the CBC, which has always been merely sounds from a loud 
speaker, is actually made up of living human beings, and 
that these humans are concerned with and interested in John 
Smith's likes and dislikes 

It should proceed with the utmost speed to establish more 
television stations, because this is the one area in which the 
CAB is on solid ground—the people of Canada have for 
years been short-changed in the matter of television service, 
and those to whom no service is provided have every right 
to be annoyed. Certainly television is expensive—very ex- 
pensive in capital cost and, if a decent standard of pro 
gramming is to be maintained, fabulously expensive in 
operating costs, especially if judged by radio standards, but 
these are facts which must be faced. With them must be 
faced the fact that the Canadian people are determined to 
have television (set sales in the Toronto area are still roaring 
along at thirty thousand per month), and if the people want 
television they are not going to quibble if the government 
spends a piffling percentage of the national income in giving 
it to them. On the contrary, the fur will soon begin to fly if 
they don’t get it with more speed than the government has 
so far shown. 

Finally, with government assistance, the Corporation 
should proceed at once to implement one of the most im- 


portant, and certainly the most neglected, recommendations 


_ of the Aird Report. As rapidly as possible it should proceed 


to take over ownersh'p of the private stations, at the rate of 
say, ten per year. At the same time it should cease issuing 
new licences to private broadcasters. Such a policy, quietly 
but remorselessly carried out, would bring one immediate and 
cumulative benefit—great improvement in program in ten 
areas per year. And, in a very few years, it would sensibly 
have reduced the opposition by removing it from the field 
In five years, if the stations so absorbed were carefully 
selected; in ten years at the outside, even the hardest-dying 
and most virulent of the private operators would have seen 
the light, would have realized that there would be few more 
fat profits in broadcasting, and would be eager to save some 
thing of his investment by selling out to the CBC. 

After which summary of the situation as I see it I perhaps 
do not need to dissociate myself from the editorial in our 
last issue headed “CBC Television.” But I should like to 
do so anyway 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


®& ACCORING to John Grierson, the advent of the Labor 
government in England rather took the wind out of the sails 
of some documentary film makers, because in theory at least 
the social democracy which most of them had been rooting 
for, either directly or by implication, became an established 
fact. “Slums? The day of the slums is over. Unemployment? 
We have the assurance of full employment. Fair shares for 
all? We have them Moreover, it is in its way true 
Relatively speaking, it is true of the Clyde and Jarrow and 
South Wales . .. it is true if you consider ,he enormous social 
achievement which the National Health Act represents.” 
Grierson suggests that it is time now for documentary film 
makers to turn their attention to the handling of the social 
problems of the colonial peoples, where there is still plenty 
of room for passionate progressives to air, or rather screen, 
their deep convictions about the need for social democracy 
vutside Britain : 

Meanwhile Grierson has produced, and Philip Leacock di- 
rected, a documentary about a mine disaster in Scotland 
called The Brave Don't Cry. The writer, Montagu Slater, 
has taken the records of a real disaster at Knockshinnoch 
and given us the story of a hundred and eighteen miners 
cut off in the mine-galleries by a spectacular landslide. The 
iction of the film moves between the gaunt, strained faces of 
the trapped miners and the tense but remarkably silent 
women waiting for word at the pit-head. Actually, it’s a kind 
of three-way action-—the desperate men underground, fight- 
ing panic with games of naughts-and-crosses, arguments and 
bets on the progress of the St. Leger sweepstakes, which are 
being run that day, and talk of the future; the girls and 
women with empty faces and terrible eyes automatically 
making coffee and sandwiches, and the rescue workers, who 
it least have the relief of activity, battling with fire-damp, 
time, and inadequate equipment 

The acting, mostly by members of the Glasgow Citizens’ 
Theatre, is so convincing that it is hard to believe they are 
merely actors; and she camera-work is very fine . The Brave 
Don’t Cry, in spite of its rather unfortunate title, is one of 
the best British pictures of its kind since Coal Face; com- 
pletely factual, and wonderfully realistic. Obviously this is 
substantially what happens in a mine disaster 

However, what gave pictures like The Citadel and The 
Stars Look Down, or better yet, Love on the Dole, their 
peculiar strength was the implication behind them that con- 
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Music Review 
Milton Wilson 


Victor did a 


THE TWENTIES a 
os ' st of which hasn't 


\ t | 

1 stores { u The old Victor set of 

Acts One and Two of Stegiried gave us the 

of Melchior at his best. The abbreviated 

‘ of Tristan (M-41. if you want its 

um number), gave us Gota Ljungberg’s remark 

f uneven singing of Isolde, and M-167 Florence 
in's superb Brunnhilde in the last scene of Siegfried 

e recent than these (and once available in a 

ian pressing) is the Lehmann. Melchior-Walter record 

Act One of Die Walkure. Whatever its recording age 


The Canadian Forum 


and its excessive echo, there has been no finer Wagnerian 
set than this, and Victor has now re-issued it on a single LP 
in its Treasury of Immortal Performances series. 1 compared 
the new record with the old 75 set and would advise anyone 
who owns the original not to consider getting rid of it for the 
replacement. It seems as though the old 78 masters must 
have aged considerably since the days of my set (which I got 
in 1940), and their worn and blurred reproduction has been 
transferred to the new record 

At the same time, although the orchestra sounds pretty 
threadbare in some passages, the voices have aged a good 
deal less. Melchior’s reputatior ached the vanishing 
point in recent years, perhaps with good reason, but you don’t 
have to listen to this record long before being impressed by 
the excellence of his voice in its prime, by its extraordinary 
élan and fresh, vigorous phrasing. Emanuel List sings Hund- 
ing, and, if your remember his weak, wavering bass as Baron 
Ochs during his last years at the Met, vou will be surprised 
at how good he was fifteen years earlier. Lehmann, of course, 
is Lehmann, spasmodically breathless and throaty, but able 
to give her operatic singing the intimacy of lieder as well as 
the power we expect from stage musi 

Speaking of Lehmann reminds me of a set that Victor 
certainly ought to re-release in its treasury series, the superb 
old recording of Der Rosenkavalier, with Lehmann at her 
peak as the Marschallin, Elizabeth Schumann as Sophia and 
Maria Olszewska as Octavian 


Correspondence 


The Editor: Picking up a copy of The Canadian Forum 
by chance, I noticed Brian H. Taylor's article on “Canadian 
Music Today” (February issue). While some of the general 
remarks are very good (e.g., the first two paragraphs) others 
are a little confusing (e.g., the distinction of two kinds of 
music). However, | am not taking issue with Mr. Taylor’s 
interpretation of the musical scene. [| am taking issue with 
the incredible number of factual mistakes and misspellings. 
Let me correct a few 

A minor error at the beginning: Dr. Walter came from 
Czechoslovakia, but not in 1937. Since 1930 he had lived 
in Germany, Spain and England 

At the top of the second column the words “before” and 

following” the first world war certainly should be exchanged. 
Morin and Mathieu may have ‘ dominated” music in Quebec 
after the war, but before the war they were students only. 
They were 22 and 18 years old when war broke out in 1914! 
On the other hand. Laliberte, Renaud, Letondal and Couture 
were mature men beforé the war, and certainly, as a group, 
had more influence Aefere than following the war. Couture 
died in 1915, while it is true that “Jean le Précurseur” was 
not performed until 1923. To call any of these four a 

nationalist” composer seems wrong, beyond any privilege 
of opinion 

In the next two paragraphs the distinction of composers 

from Quebec” and “in Montreal” is misleading. Is “Quebec” 
the city or province? In any case André Mathieu is a 
Montrealer too 

Dr. J. J. Gagnier--when I read this sentence I checked to 
make sure that I was not reading a Forum issue of four or 
five years ago——Dr. Gagnier died in 1949 

What is meant by Georges-Emile Tanguay representing 
Canada at the 1946 Prague Music Festival? One of his 
works was indeed played there, but so were the works 
of other composers listed in the article. I am sure Tanguay 
did not go to Prague. The article reads as if Tanguay was 
some kind of a special delegate 
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This may sound like hair-splitting. But let us go on to 
John Weinzweig. That he absorbed the early Schoenberg 
influence at the Eastman School is a bad guess. Weinzweig 
tells me he did not. “The Whirling Dwarf” is neither “best 
known latest” nor “ballet It is a 3-minute choreo- 
graphic piece written long ago. “The Red Ear of Corn” is 
a recent ballet. That the 2nd String Quartet is Weinzweig’s 
greatest work is a surprising opinion. At least it does not 
seem to be performed as often as Weinzweig’s “ Divertimenti 
and other works. But Mr. Taylor is welcome to his opinions 


rhe next page is quite correct, but I am sure that Basham’s 
Seaport Town” ‘is not an opera. 


This leaves the errors in spelling (not misprints!) of 


which | shall point out only a few 


I in le Pr 
Emiliano Renaud 

Arthur Letondal 

Louis Vierne 

Maurice Dela 

McGill Conservatorium 

Leo Smith (fuil name is Leopeld) 
Festal Overture (by Ridout) 


ursent 


And where are your printer’s French accents? 
The reason why I go through all this trouble to correct 

a sloppy article is partly personal. Having edited the revised 
Catalogue of Canadian Composers published by the CBC 
(which, incidentally, does not include Arthur Benjamin 
except in bare mention—see Mr. Taylor’s second paragraph) 
precisely to help writers on Canadian music to avoid the 
usual errors and vagueness, it makes me sad to discover that 
a year and a half’s work has not prevented another article 
from being full of errors in fact and superficial judgment 
I cannot see any excuse, why the editors of The Canadian 
Forum, which reviewed the CBC Catalogue quite recently, 
could let an article like this go into print without checking 
There are a few errors in my Catalogue too—but in compil- 
ing it I checked all the reference books available 

Helmut Kallman, 

CBC Music Library, 

Toronto, Ont 


Enigma 


Cruising in shadow 
the night-hawk marks his prey 
When he plunges to the kill 
his wingpits gulp in horror 
Indelibly, for all time, the plastic air 
records the belched protest, 
and the savage crunch of the deadly beak. 


The dove, an open loft her sanctuary, 
knows nothing of betrayal; 
Her armour is innocence, 
downy feathers her breastplate 
Woodwinds muted in her throat will chime again 
for the maestro of the spheres 
against a songless day. 


But you, my love, the enigma, 
the inscrutable 

You are neither hawk nor dove. I have no key 
to the riddle that is you... 

Only that on a far-off summer ¢ 
when first I heard your name 
a stealthy rustle shivered through the grass. 

Kathryn Munro. 


lay 


Books Reviewed 


DOURKHOBORS AT WAR: John P. Zubek and Patricia 


Anne Solberg; The Ryerson Press; pp. 248; $4.50. 


Anyone with intellectual curiosity who has read the 
fragmentary newspaper accounts of nude parades and arson 
imong the Sons of Freedom has undoubtedly been led to 

nder what motivates these intractable people and how the 
iniverse appears when seen through their eyes. Such a reader 
will probably be disappointed by Doukhobors at War. It 
is an interesting book. It could not fail to be because of the 
intrinsic interest of the subject matter. But it is also a most 
provoking book because it is so obvious that the authors 
have not done justice to their material. At the conclusion the 
reader is not able to put himself in the place of a Son of 
Freedom and understand his reactions by vicariously sharing 
his desires and beliefs; these are never adequately described 
ind analyzed. This is surprising when one learns from the 
dust jacket that one of the authors is an assistant professor 
of psychology, that he grew up in the middle of the 
troubled Doukhobor settlements and speaks their language 
fluently. The book might as well have been written by a 
minor journalist or an enthusiast from the adult education 
movement who was in possession of the same facts 

The authors begin in the conventional manner by outlin 
ing the history of the Doukhobors in Russia. Our trust in 
the accuracy of their statements is not increased by finding 
it the outset the statement, a propos a seventeenth century 
schism in the Russian Orthodox Church, that “it is a well- 
known fact that many of the newer sects like the Mennonites 

and Doukhobors branched off later from these dissenters” 

a “fact” which would be surprising indeed to most Mennon- 
ites. The book then follows in a generally chronological 
fashion the main events from the arrival in Canada until 
1951, but towards the end the peculiarly schizoid style 
makes it difficult to sort out sequences 


In the contemporary period the book is primarily con 
cerned with the Sons of Freedom. Of the 17,000 Doukhobors 
n Canada no more than 2,500 belong to this radical sect 
Scant attention is paid to the Independents after the early 
date when they broke with tradition by choosing to own and 
operate their own farms. Later the Sons became distin- 
guished from the Community Doukhobors who today, the 
authors say, are little different from the Independents. Both 
groups are assimilating, whereas the Sons of Freedom con 
tinue to wage a losing battle against conformity. Their 
tactics--arson, dynamiting, nude parading, and pleasure in 
the martyrdom of prison, have so confused the forces of law 

! order over the years that, until very recently, no con- 

uctive suggestions for dealing with them have been put 
forth 

Knowledge of why the Sons of Freedom behave as they do 
is obviously a sine qua non of constructive policies. Unfor- 
tunately the authors appear to be innocent of the techniques 
used by anthropologists in studies of primitive and peasant 
ocieties, or by sociologists in their studies of ethnic groups 
and sectarian religious movements. In lieu of a systematic 
analysis of beliefs and social organization, the authors 
attempt to reveal the Doukhobors’ view of life through a 
liberal use of ersatz conversation in Basic English. An ex- 
cerpt from the description of a Doukhobor delegation listen- 
ing to a debate in the House of Commons (p. 121) will 
illustrate how fatuous these dialogues can be: 


There is the king,” said one. 
“He is not a king,” replied another, 
just as yours is Mahonin.” 


his name is King, 
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CANADIAN SHORT STORIES: Edited by Robert Weaver 


{ Helen far Oxford (Toronto pp. 248; $3.5 


(anada, | i ore than in other English-speaking 
it is true to say that, with miany writers, much 
t work lies mouldering ini their files. Best, that 
the sense in which the writer himself would use the 
meaning the things he wanted to write, had to write, 
wrote as well and truly as he could, without thought 
irket, slant, or formula, It should go without saying 
it piece ich as these, written from absorption and 
r compulsion, often make fine reading, and in England 
ind America, even in Australia, there are journals whose edi 
realize this and will print, even pay for, stories of this 
nd 
But not in Canada, and it is safe to say that without the 
BC not a fifth of the stories in this book would ever have 
iudience of any kind. In fact, of the three stories 
hlished after broadcast on the Series “Canadian Short 
only one ippeared in a commercial or “good pay 
the other two appeared in literary journals 
then, of the twenty-four stories in this collection? 
mind most of them are good; one or two just miss ex 
more than one or two achieve it. The collection 
ts editors’ intent “to reflect some of the variety of 
Canada today,’—but only some of that variety 
there are no stories of industry, few of urban life, 
ittle humo For this lack Ethel Wilson’s Mrs 
ind the First Convention almost compensates 
sur only humorist Exactly half of the stories 
il with childhood ire from a child’s viewpoint 
pre-occupation with childhood and its experiences 
rhaps a little revealing about our writers or about these 
tor 
All the stories are readable, but few have much ability 
the mark of the highly skilled fiction writer, to drag you into 
them, to make you read whether you want to or not. Since 
many of the stories have little plot, and few of them have any 
ispense, this is perhaps to be expected. In fairness, though 
I] must point out that half these stories were broadcast in 
fifteen minute periods, which means a little over two thous 
ind words. Any one who has tried to plot and build suspense 
within that length will know how difficult it is 
Highlights, for me, were Hugh Garner's One-Mile of Ice, 
Ted Allan Wy Father Told Me, Douglas Spettigue’s 


The Canadian Forum 


isters for Teddie, an excellent piece of fantasy by Robert 
Blackburn called The Clay Dish, the story by Mrs. Wilson 
mentioned above, and Sinclair Ross’s superb The Outlaw 
But they’re all worth reading, there isn’t one which won't 
give you something to think about, and it is to be hoped 
that CBC and the Oxford Press will collaborate on other 
volumes of this kind 
i/lan Sangster 


CANADIAN REGIONS: Donald F. Putnam, Benoit Brouil- 
lette, Donald P. Kerr, J. Lewis Robinson; J. M. Dent 
& Sons (Canada) Ltd.; pp. 601 1.0 


Canadian Regions represents an extensive treatment of the 
physical, economic and political geography of Canada which 
should prove an invaluable source book for students, teach- 
ers, and men of affairs home and abroad. It is written 
with impeccable authority the general editorship of 
Professor Donald F. Putnam, of the Department of Geo- 
graphy of the University of Toronto. Canadian Regions con- 
tains comprehensive chapters on Newfoundland and the 
Coast of Labrador, the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, South- 
ern Ontario, Northern Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, Brit- 
ish Columbia, northwestern Canada, and the Canadian 
Arctic. The data includes position and extent, land forms, 
drainage, climate, vegetation and soils, population, settle- 
ment patterns, accounts of the primary and secondary in- 
dustries and transportation, and the major cities. There is 
interpretation and correlation of the basic material, lavishly 
illustrated with graphs, charts and tables. Two final chapters 


discuss Canadian production, the pattern of domestic and 
external trade, transportation, shipping and communication 
employment, and problems and trends in national develop- 


ment. The reader with access to future editions of the 
Canada Year Book will be able to keep the statistics up-to- 
date. In short, it is highly recommended 

The publisher might note two modest errors in proof- 
reading: the Table of Contents, Chapter 23, “Canadian 
Production,” should read page 509; while on page 230, 
column 1, last line, surely the dates should read “1771- 
1784"? The editor himself might look again at page 337, 
plate 77, with a view to replacing “dewatered,” an innovation 
of very special ugliness, with “drained” when describing 
the lake. 

John Nicol. 

Michael Hamburger 


HOLDERLIN Ryerson; pp. 269; 


$3.25 

The German pantheon in the last fifty years has echoed 
and re-echoed with the din of the battles underneath between 
those who would make a success story out of German history 
and the prophetic indignant few in their splendid isolation 
from practical triviality and compromise. New gods were 
seated, old ones unseated, and others were taken from dim 
corners of “Literaturgeschichte” and moved into the charmed 
circle of those entitled to complete any critical editions. 

It was such a revaluation that brought Holderlin, an all but 
obscure contemporary of Goethe, to the attention of the liter- 
ary malcontents just before the war of 1914. The circum- 
stances are significant, At a time when the Germans under 
William II had learned to congratulate themselves, Niet- 
zsche came to sense the indecency of this new-found pride 
and preferred to be “unzeitgemass.” After him Stefan George 
and the men around him, a self-consciously exclusive and 
self-contained group of aristocrats of the mind, brought to- 
gether by the distaste for their own day, carried the opposi- 
tion forward. It was a young member of this group who 
revived the interest in Holderlin. There is something like an 
inner logic in this sequence, for to a temper like that of the 
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George-kreis the affinity with Holderlin is clearly native. 
From there the spark leaped over to the élite of the Youth 
Movement whose idealism and repulsion from their present 
found also congenial food in Holderlin. From this point the 
next link of the chain leads to Heidegger, the existentialist 
philosopher, to France and especially to England, where the 
interest in this poet is at times to be found among followers 
of T. S. Eliot or next door to an enthusiasm for Rilke. 


If Goethe said of himself that he could never be popular, it 
can be said of Holderlin that he never wrote a line that 
could be quoted in any everyday occasion of life. His appeal 
to the English readers—an appeal to Americans is not easy 
to imagine—is perhaps twofold: as a poet’s poet in the mas- 
tery of his medium-——a musical mastery of sound and rhythm 
rather than one of imagery—and as an exile from his own 
time. 

Mr. Hamburger, a poet in his own right, has undertaken a 
difficult task. He comes to it with no exaggerated hopes. 
The preface to the first edition (1942) frankly claims only 
an introductory function, and it is in keeping with this aim 
that the translator gives the German originals on opposite 
pages. In his translation he would rather risk losing rhythm 
and musical quality than tamper with the author’s origin- 
ality. Ten years later (1952) the second edition raises the 
sights and makes a stronger bid for a way of rendering Hol- 
derlin which preserves the original metre as well as the 
author’s style of thought and imagery. In this the translator 
succeeds very well, considering the difficulty of his job. His 
sensitivity to the language of the original, as well as his ex- 
perience in writing English poetry, are special skills he brings 
to it. There is little doubt that anyone who doesn’t respond 
to these translations is not likely to relish the original poems 
either. An exception to this is such a perfect lyric as the 


“Schicksalslied,” where the utmost economy of the original 
makes failure honorable ; 


There is a competent introductory essay on the poet with 
the essentials of his biography and the opinions of the critics. 
When at the close of it, however, in his search for kindred 
poets in English literature, Mr. Hamburger makes some 
unsympathetic remarks on one or two English poets, he is 
skating on thin ice, but the reader will not want to quarrel 
with him over that 

The book is attractively printed, and will take an honor- 
able place among the more thoughtful efforts to interpret a 
difficult German poet to an English-speaking audience. 


A. 


ROSE AND CROWN: Sean O’Casey; Macmillan; pp. vii, 
307; $4.50. 

What is to be taken for granted when reviewing the fifth 
volume of an autobiography now thirteen years from its 
beginning? What should be repeated? Well, there is no 
let-up in the talkativeness, alliteration (a Puritan “goes 
grim for God,” an old man “sinks sleepily into darkness’’) 
and verbal inventiveness which fascinates, amuses and of 
course sometimes tires. There is also the same occasional 
vanity and truculence overlaying real integrity and good 
will. 

In the early volumes the action itself—the intensity of the 
struggle against disease and poverty, the strength of his 
mother, O’Casey’s own political and intellectual develop- 
ment—gave an expectancy which is not to be found in 
Rose and Crown. But if the latter is largely a book of 
personal reflections and ejaculations on a relatively small 
number of fundamental themes, it does contain very vivid 
portraits and a number of wonderful conversations, as well 
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as some idea of the surprising poverty of an already famous 
dramatist. O’Casey’s preoccupations (the source also of 
his most violent prejudices) are still, in his own words, “the 
indecency of poverty, the blasphemy of disease, the dull 
despair of dirt, the horror of war.” Readers with literary 
and dramatic interests, however, may perhaps take a more 
personal interest in his account of the quarrels over The 
Silver Tassie and Within the Gates, or his relations with 
Yeats and Ireland. 


It is because nothing O’Casey writes is free for long from 
his basic political and moral convictions that Yeats’ letter 
about The Silver Tassie (with all its blindness about 
O’Casey’s use of symbols) scratched him so painfully. What 
argument except his work could he oppose to Yeats’ own 
sermon from Shakespeare: ‘ ‘Among the things that dramatic 
action must burn up are the author’s opinions. Do you 
suppose for one moment that Shakespeare educated Hamlet 
and Lear by telling them what he thought and believed? 
As I see it, Hamlet and Lear educated Shakespeare, and 
I have no doubt that in the process of that education he 
found out that he was altogether a different man to what 
he thought himself and had altogether different beliefs.’ 
D'ye tell me that now, Mr. Yeats.” 


But when we think of the strength of O'Casey’s beliefs 
and feelings, we should not fail to appreciate his generosity, 
even when quarrelsome. And this is shown not only in his 
deep respect for Yeats—an Irish hero, despite his ana- 
chronistic notions about “the Big House’-—but, for in- 
stance in the severe but generous sketch of Ramsay 
Macdonald, after his betrayal of labor. O’Casey’s auto- 
biography (this part covering the late twenties and the 
thirties) is one of the living books of our time. And how 
gay, at its best. N. J. Endicott. 





MODERN SCIENCE AND 
MODERN MAN 
JAMES B. CONANT 

$3.00 


Dr. Conant’s book explains how recent theories about 
the atom, the nature of light, and the relation of 
matter and energy open up both a new approach to 
and a new concept of science that are having a direct 
impact on the philosophy of life of the average 
citizen. Modern science, says the author, returns to 
modern man his humanity, his common sense, his 
spiritual values, and his moral convictions. 


THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE 
ON SOCIETY 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
2.50 

Bertrand Russell, noted British philosopher and mathe 
matician, states his belief that science offers the possi- 
bility of far greater human well-being than has ever 
before been known — if men living today can 
accomplish three things: the abolition of war, the even 
distribution of ultimate power, and the limitation 
of the population. 

At your bookseller’s 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE WITCH'S THORN: Ruth Park; Michael Joseph; pp. 
240; $2.40 


This is a third novel by a New Zealander little known in 
this country, although her previous novels have had fairly 
good reviews in the English press. The Witch's Thorn begins 
with gusto and seems at first to fulfil the qualifications of a 
good novel. It is vigorous, lifelike and morally convincing for 
the first half of the story. “Uncle Pihopa,” an ancient Maori, 
is the most endearing primitive we have met since 
“Queegueg,” and much more humorous. The setting is a 
small town in the New Zealand hinterland in the twenties, 
and the story concerns the struggle between the ‘‘respect- 
able” versus the “unacceptable” members of the community 

all intermarried except for the Maori characters. The 
latter are lovingly drawn with great enthusiasm implied for 
their warmth and simple goodness—in contrast to the 
vulgarity and cruelty of most of their white neighbors. 


The only decent human beings in the story are the Irish 
priest, the school teacher nuns, the Maori family, a kind and 
motherly prostitute and the little heroine---an illegitimate 
child, whose existence exposes the qualities of her elders. 


Life in this isolated town is so spiritually impoverished, 
culturally starved, so rootless, barren and apparently mean- 
ingless as to make one shudder. But when the negative vices 
of these “respectable” people become positive and mount 
into an insatiable appetite to consume the weak and helpless, 
when sadism runs riot and a sort of communal sinfulness 
destroys all that is good in the community—the novel loses 
its point. We are overwhelmed with its misery and the 
angels seem to have withdrawn too completely from the 
human struggle. 


The Canadian Forum 


The setting of the twenties, so far from the vortex of the 
era, is strangely dated with references to tattered posters of 
the first world war and Kingsford-Smith’s transpacific flight. 

a. 7.&. 


THE AMERICAN TWENTIES: A LITERARY PANOR- 
AMA: edited by John K. Hutchens; Longmans; $6.00. 


The Twenties are far enough away now for some of us to 
be nostalgic about them, and for others to be ignorant of 
them. They provide for our rediscovery, or discovery, one of 
the richest decades of American literature. As Hutchens 
argues in his excellent introduction, the years 1918-1929 
“really was a good time for the American writer, the best 
he had known since New England’s Golden Day.” And the 
writers made—and now make—a really good time for the 
reader. 

Those who would romanticize, or exploit, the decade have 
labelled it “The Jazz Age”; the label represents only a super- 
ficial bubbling on the surface of that time. Underneath, the 
decade boiled with revolutions in manners, morals, thinking, 
and feeling. Its writers concentrated on the exploitation of 
self, and on the relation of self with a changing American 
society. They pushed wide the frontier of content which 
earlier writers had permitted themselves, and they searched 
for new forms in which to express their expanding terri- 
tory. These writers won the old battle for the recognition 
of fiction as a fine, complex art, which Henry James almost 
alone had begun some forty years before. The fighting credo 
of these writers was that writing was a vital craft, and that 
the writer was obligated to present life as he saw it with 
complete honesty. The great crimes were dishonesty and 
dullness. 
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John Hutchens here presents 63 selections by 48 writers, 
in 480 pages. The selections include eight short stories; four- 
teen poems; selections from five novels; the complete text of 
“Emperor Jones,” and about 150 pages of letters, light verse, 
critical articles, reviews, and sketches of the times. His intro- 
duction is informed, and discriminating. This is an excellent 
period anthology—for entertainment, or for the recovery of 
the sense of times past. 

G.R. 


BORDER RIVER: Alfred Goldsworthy Bailey; Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart; pp. 61; $2.50. 


The Indian File series of volumes of Canadian poetry 
well retains the high quality originally conceived for it with 
this, its fifth presentation. 


Unobtrusively, but with no faltering, through the last 
few years A. G. Bailey of New Brunswick—he heads the 
history department and is also Dean of Arts at the Univer- 
sity of N.B.—-has moved to the top level of contemporary 
Canadian poets. His work has not been widely enough 
read. There were two chapbooks of it some years ago, 
but he was then writing in traditional style. Since, he has 
been obviously influenced by T. S. Eliot and Dylan Thomas, 
among others, but at the same time has retained a freshness 
and sincerity as well as a stern Canadian feeling all his 
own. He has appeared during this period in a number of 
little magazines—a dozen or more are listed at the front 
of his new significant collection. 


Bailey’s poetry is not for the uninitiated into modern 
verse. Thoughtful reading and re-reading are needed to 
extract the full meaning from the poems in the three sec- 
tions into which Border River is divided. But the mental 
exertion required is stimulating and exciting in itself and 
the end reward infinitely worth working for. 


Malcolm Ross, professor of English at Queen’s, Has con- 
tributed an excellent note on Border River’s jacket, from 
which one can do no better than quote. After referring 
to Bailey's assimilation of modern techniques into some- 








WE FOUND PEACE 


by Gray Campbell 
$3.00 


We Found Peace is a modern 
pioneer story, cleverly told, 
and is the kind of tale that 
all will enjoy. 


The story commences with 
the decision to leave a large 
city in Eastern Canada and 
then the long trek to Cowley, 
Alberta; the purchasing of a 
ranch; the difficulties — the 
pleasures—and above all, the 





Peace. 


A lovely family story of a 
man, his English wife, and 
his children, who together, 
made a dream come true. 


THOMAS ALLEN. LIMITED 


Toronto 
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ANTIPHONAL EARTH: Jose Del Castillo; Arthur H. Stockwell 
Ltd.; pp. 88. 

THE LAW OF Re VULTURES: Phyllis Altman; Clarke, Irwin; 
Pp. 206; 

THE HARMONY “OF AESCHYLUS: E. T. Owen; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 130; $3.00. 

THE AMERICAN ELECTORAL COLLEGE: Roger Lea MacBride; 
Caxton; pp. 89; 7Se (US.A.) 

PLAYS AND PLAYERS: Bernard Shaw; Oxford; pp. 350; $1.25. 

HENRY FIELDING, HIS LIFE, WORKS AND TIMES: F. Holmes 
Dudden (in two volumes); Oxford; pp. 1183; $17.50. 

HISTORY OF VICTORIA UNIVERSITY: C. B. Sissons; Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press; pp. 346; $5.00. 

FORMOSA: Joseph W Ballantine; Burns & MacEachern (The Brook- 
ings Institution) ; pp. 211; $3.75. 

LORD ACTON. Gertrude Himmelfarb; W. J. Gage & Co. (University 
of Chicago Press); pp. 260; $3.75 

CHANGING CANADA: NEW FRANCE AND THE LOYALISTS: 
Mary Quayle Innis; illus. by Arthur Steven; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 32; 
$1.50. 

CECILE: Benjamin Constant; Longmans, Green; pp. 125; $2.00. 

THE ae GITIVE ART: T. C. Worsley; Longmans, Green; pp. 263; 
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THE SHORTER BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS: John 
Bartlett; Doubleday; pp. 500; 60c 

MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN MAN: James B. Conant; 
Oxford; pp. 111; $3.00 

PETER FRASER James Thorn; Ryerson; pp. 288; $3.75 

IN ego H OF CHOPIN: Alfred Cortot; Nelson, Foster & Scott; 
pp $4.50 

ANNAPURNA: Maurice Herzog (trans. by Nea Morin and Janet 
Adam Smith with an introduction by Eric Shipton) ; illkustrated ; 
Clarke, Irwin (Jonathan Cape); pp. 288; $3.25. 

RETURN TO ACADIA: George Frederick Clarke; Brunswick Press; 
yp. 252; $3.00 

OUT OF RED CHINA Liu Shaw-Tong; McClelland & Stewart; 
pp. 269; $47 

ISOLATION AND ALLIANCES: Walter Lippmann; McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 56; $1.75 

AUTOMATION: John Diebold; D. Van Nostrand; pp. 181; $4.00. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE WHIP: Maria Flores; Doubleday; pp 
286; $4.00 

WRITING FOR TELEVISION: Gilbert Seldes; Doubleday; pp. 254; 
$3.50 

LOVE THE CONQUEROR WORM: Irving Layton; Contact Press; 
pp. 49; $1.50 

THE FIFTH GENERATION: Dantes Arfelli; S. J. Reginald Saun- 
ders; pp. 333; $4.50. 
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thing both personal and Canadian, Professor Ross says, 
“The rococo landscape of industrial ‘whistles and wheels’ 
is rooted miraculously in familiar soil . . .in a sense of time 
that is layered by a multiple awareness of the creative 
interplay, still alive in our land and in us, of English, Amer- 
ican, French and Indian Culture-motifs.” 

Anne Marriott. 


THE AGE OF PARADOX: A BIOGRAPHY OF ENG- 
LAND 1841-1851; John W. Dodds; Clarke Irwin; pp. 
xvii, 509; $7.25. 

Mr. Dodds calls his volume a biography of England, 
1841-1851. It is not quite that, since there is so much 
material collected in its 500 pages that no very clear theme 
emerges. But it certainly gives a wonderful picture of the 
overflowing energy of the English people in the 1840’s. Each 
successive year has a chapter to itself, and in it the author 
gives us an account of what was in the news that year, with 
some very good analysis of background conditions. “He 
describes the railway boom, what was going on in factories 
and mines, how the people lived, their fashions and amuse- 
ments, the main operas and theatre performances of the year 
in London, the main books published each year, with much 
information about the trash that people read in the 1840's. 
Politics, especially the excitement over the Charter, comes 
into the picture also; and the book culminates with the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Altogether it makes very agreeable 


reading. 
FP.HU. 
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MARY EIRWEN JONES, of Noddfa, Carmarthenshire, 
South Wales, has written on British samples, the history of 
lace-making and folklore and is the author of British and 
American Tapestries . .. JOHN GLASSCO is a 1928 grad- 
uate of McGill University who has been a contributor to 
This Quarter, First and The Forum. Since 1937 he has lived 
on his farm in Foster, P.Q. ... DOROTHY LEE is professor 
of anthropology at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. . . . 
LAURE RIESE, of Victoria College, is at present in Paris, 
France ... JOHN S. MORGAN is on the staff of the school 
of Social Work, University of Toronto. WILLIAM JAMES 
HALL was born in Korea and received his higher education S 
in the United States and Canada. During the months of 
July and August, 1950, he served as an assistant to the 
Educational Liason officer in the UN’s Department of Public 
Information at Lake Success. He is currently on the teaching 
staff of the Deseronto High School, Deseronto, Ontario. 
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OBJECT AND EVENT 
BY RONALD HAMBLETON 


Here is a new book of verse by a particularly interesting 
Canadian. Ronald Hambleton is well known in Canada 
as music critic for the CBC and the Globe and Mail, 
and as a broadcaster on other subjects. He is currently 

England, contributor to the BBC and CBC, and 
correspondent for Mayfair 
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Canadian Regions 
A GEOGRAPHY OF CANADA 


By Putnam, Brouillette, Kerr and Robinson 





“A major function of geography is to pro- 
vide a sound basis for nation planning,” 
writes Donald Putnam, editor-in-chief of 
Canadian Regions, the first analytical 
and interpretive survey of the geography 
of Canada. Authoritative and compre- 
hensive, it is the product of years of re- 
search and study by Canadian scholars. 


Each region is treated separately by an 
expert and covers the physical, economic 
and political geography of the four 
major areas of Canada. 


Hundreds of photographs, maps, charts 
and diagrams illustrate this important 


book. 
College Edition: $7.50 
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Highland Settler 


By Charles W. Dunn. This portrait of the 
Scottish Gael in Nova Scotia describes the back- 
ground of the Highlanders, early pioneer life 
with its folkways, folksongs, literature, education, 
and religion, and the economic and cultural 
developments of the Highland settlements to the 
present day. $4.00 





Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood 


Edited by Mary E. White. This volume of 
essays is a tribute offered to a great scholar and 
teacher by his colleagues, pupils, and friends 
everywhere. Published by the Classical Associa- 
tion of Canada as an expression of admiration 
and affection. $5.00 


Round About Industrial Britain, 


1830-1860 


By C.R. Fay. A lively and unusual tour of 
industrial Britain set in the heart of the stream 
of industrial invention. This visit to shipyards, 
mines, and factories provides a peep at condi- 
tions there and the colourful figures of the time. 

$5.50 
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